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Effects of Advertising. 


In a letter to the Manufacturers’ 
Record, the Wisconsin Machinery Co. 
writes as follows: 

We received on October 12, of the Burgess 
Steel and Iron Works, of Portsmouth, O., 
an order for our large planer and radial-drill 
press, which we had in the works at West 
Duluth, Minn. This plant was known as 
the Marinett Iron Works, and we became 
the owners of it some few months ago. 
This was probably the largest planer in the 
northern part of the State, its size being 
8x8x24, and weighing in the neighborhood 
of 70,000 pounds. We expect to ship this 
machine by the 28th of this month. We 
wish to state that these people saw this ma- 
chine advertised by us in your paper. 


This is an illustration of the benefits 
of advertising in general, and specific- 
ally, of advertising in the Manufactur- 
ers’ Record. 

Another example of this principle is 
given in the El Paso (Texas) Times, 
which prints a letter from a firm of 
capitalists in one of the largest Eastern 
cities with the following explanation: 

The Times’ first article on the electric 
street-car question is bearing fruit. Readers 
of the Times will remember that the article 
was reproduced in the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord, which has a large circulation among 
capitalists who invest money in railroads 
and all kinds of industrial enterprises. Sev- 
eral communications have been received 
from Eastern promoters who have read 
about the need of a perfect electric street- 
railway system in this city. 

For many years the Manufacturers’ 
Record has been doing just the kind of 
work as that indicated in the Times’ 
article, calling attention to the projects 
of development in Southern commu- 
nities, and endeavoring to bring the 
promoting capital into touch with ne- 
cessities and opportunities. It has en- 
couraged Southern communities to give 
publicity to their desires through its 
columns, and shall continue to do so, 
for the Manufacturers’ Record is con- 
ducted upon the principle that advertis- 
ing is necessary to success. 





The executive committee of the In- 
ternational Union of American Repub- 
lies has continued Mr. Frederic 
Emory as provisional director of the 
Bureau of American Republics. To 
the work of that bureau Mr. Emory has 
brought the zeal and energy which 
have increased the value of the publi- 
cations of the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
Merce of the Department of State. 
The work of the two bureaus are some- 
What akin, and it could not be placed 


in better hands than 
Emory. 


those of Mr. 


——— —_ 


To Redeem a State. 


In the bitter political contest now 
waging in North Carolina—a contest 
upon which hangs white supremacy or 
negro domination—it is gratifying to 
know that the thousands of white re- 
publicans from other States, who have 
of late years settled in North Carolina, 
are standing by the democrats. By the 
side of possible negro control all other 
questions, be they finance, tariff or ex- 
pansion, sink into insignificance. Men 
can live and do business under protec- 
tion or free trade, gold or silver, but the 
white man—the Anglo-Saxon—cannot 
live in peace and safety with his fam- 
ily in a country where negro domina- 
tion is even threatened. The people 
who love the negro—while at a dis- 
tance—soon learn to appreciate these 
facts whenever they are brought into 
close contact with him. The negro is a 
good workman in his place, and when 
in the minority he is generally tract- 
able, well-behaved and to some extent 
moral, but given any power or promi- 
nence he becomes his own worst enemy 
and the worst enemy of the community, 
knowing neither legal nor moral re- 
straints. The Anglo-Saxon race cannot 
and it will not suffer the negro to rule. 
Theorists may prate to their hearts’ 
content against this dogged determina- 
tion, but their theories avail nothing. 
The white people of the South are go- 
ing to control and rule that section, and 
any political party which seeks to up- 
hold the negro as against the whites is 
knowingly doing the negro a great in- 
justice, and is doing it for the purpose 
of creating trouble. It may be well 
that this issue is to be fought out in 
North Carolina. That grand old State, 
conservative and yet progressive, with 
a reputation well earned for the law- 
abiding qualities of its people and for 
the protection of life, is probably in a 
better position to make this final fight 
than any other State. Its established 
reputation will convince the world that 
its people are moved by some imminent 
peril, and its industrial progress has 
been so great that outsiders will be less 
influenced against the State by the heat 
of this contest than they might be as 
to some other States. Moreover, North 
Carolina has probably received more 
settlers from other States than any of 
its neighbors, and the fact that they 
have joined the local whites against the 
combination of negroes and those who 
are making tools of the negroes will 
prove to the world the righteousness of 
the white man’s cause. 

The conservatism, intelligence and 
progressiveness of the country await 
with some anxiety the outcome of the 
present campaign. For the past two 
years the Old North State has been at 
the mercy of reckless, if not criminal, 
demagogism, carried into power and 
supported by the ignorance and irre- 
sponsibility of negroes. These condi- 





tions have their prototype in the hor- 
rible days of reconstruction. Fortu- 


nately, the earlier ills have not been 
duplicated in all their intensity. The 
evil, however, has been sufficient to 
give the State a setback and to mass 
in opposition to a continuance of the 
curse the best people of all parties, 
democrats, republicans and populists 
alike. White men of all parties have 
determined to make impossible the con- 
tinuance or extension of this evil. That 
they will do it no one who knows North 
Carolinian character doubts. In the 
solution of the problem it is to be hoped 
that no resort to the final defense of 
civilization may be necessary, and it 
should be remembered that the negro 
is less responsible for his own misdo- 
ings in this case than are the few white 
men, who, for the sake of power, are 
leading the negro against the whites. 
They are the ones upon whom the 
greatest blame should rest. 





Railroads and People. 


Railroads are run for profit. They make 
their best profit from the towns that grow. 
What is more natural than that they should 
help the towns that make them a profit? 
But a town does not grow unless it wishes 
to, and the town’s wish, or lack of it, is the 
daily life of its business men. If the busi- 
ness men of a town have gotten into the 
way of pulling against the railroad on every 
possible occasion, of kicking vigorously 
about everything the road does and does not 
do, of viewing all its methods and motives 
with suspicion, of getting the best of it every 
time the opportunity offers, of tréating it in 
all respects as they would treat a customer 
they wished to drive away, they are simply 
putting themselves on record with the road 
as not wishing the help of the road to pro- 
mote town growth. Growth is by co-opera- 
tion, never by antagonism. To say that un- 
business-like methods are going out of 
vogue in live towns is only saying that live 
towns are wiser in this respect than dead 
ones. Live business thought cannot help 
discovering that such a policy is as antagon- 
istic to the town as it can possibly be to the 
road. 





In this extract from an editorial in 
the Wesson (Miss.) Mirror are set forth 
in a decidedly practical manner the 
mutual interests of the people and the 
railroads. Neither can profit without 
the other, whether the people live in a 
town or in the country traversed by the 
railroad. How they may both profit 
may be discovered, not in petty dis- 
putes or harassments, but in calm con- 
sideration of all the facts involved. If 
more papers of the South would adopt 
the policy of the Wesson Mirror, there 
would be less friction between the rail- 
roads and the people. 





Joint Traffic Decision. 


The United States Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Joint Traffic Association 
case was discounted by the earlier de- 
cision in the Trans-Missouri case. That 
fact probably accounts for the compar- 
atively slight discussion of the decis- 
ion. The conservative railroad men do 
not anticipate any great damage to the 
railroads because of the decision, but 
there will undoubtedly be a stronger 
movement than ever in the coming ses- 
sion of Congress for legislation provid- 
ing for railway pooling. In a cer- 
tain sense the decision ought to be of 





distinct benefit to the railroads. 


since the income-tax decision, dem- 
agogism has sought to lead voters to 
the conviction that the Supreme Court 
was merely the instrument of great ag- 
gregations of capital, and that it could 
be led to render decisions against the 
masses of the people. Here comes a 
decision involving the interests of the 
greatest aggregation of capital in the 
United States. The fact that great cor- 
porations have been defeated in con- 
testing the legality of the anti-trust 
law has proved that the highest tri- 
bunal of the land is meting out justice 
according to its best light, whether the 
masses or corporations are immediately 
concerned. Viewed thus, the decision 
is a blow at the solar plexus of dem- 
agogism, and, consequently, a benefit 
to corporations and the people who 
suffer from the curse of American 
politics. 








Heavy Increase in Exports of 
Manufactures. 


A careful study of the conditions 
prevailing in the export movement of 
American manufactures will convince 
anyone that we have only seen the be- 
ginning of a trade which is destined to 
materially affect the industrial inter- 
ests of the world. Machinery buyers 
from Europe, South America and Asia 
are constantly in this country making 
a careful study of American machinery 
and American-manufactured goods, 
and what has already been accom- 
plished but strengthens the reputation 
of our manufactures. It is not unrea- 
‘sonable to believe that within five 
years the value of the exports of manu- 
factures will equal, if not exceed, the 
value of the exports of agricultural 
products. Ten years ago the value of 
our manufactured products exported 
was only about one-fourth the value of 
agricultural products exported, while 
at the present time manufactured 
goods are running close to one-half as 
much as agricultural. 

In 1890, for the nine months ending 
September 30 of that year, the total 
value of the exports of manufactures 
was $113,000,000, and the total value 
of agricultural products exported was 
$404,000,000. For the corresponding 
nine months of 1898 the value of manu- 
factured goods exported was $227,800,- 
000, against $571,200,000 as the value of 
agricultural products exported. The 
exports of manufactures for the first 
nine months of 1898 indicate that the 
total for the full calendar year will 
reach $300,000,000 or nearly $1,000,000 
a day for each business day of the year. 
The exports of agricultural imple- 
ments, which for the first nine months 
of 1897 were $4,485,927, are for the 
corresponding months of the present 
year $8,144,331. Exports of cotton 
cloths increased from 234,710,633 yards 
in the first nine months of 1897 to 241,- 
166,079 yards for the corresponding 
months of 1898; exports of bar iron for 
the past nine months were 10,283,349 
pounds, against 7,588,593 pounds for 
the same time in 1897; exports of steel 
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pounds in the nine months of 1897 to 
45,043,967 pounds in the corresponding 
months of 1898; those of wire from 87,- 
556,825 pounds in the nine months of 
1897 to 121,004,786 pounds in 1898; 
locomotives from $2,319,428 in nine 
months of last year to $4,337,693 in 
nine months of the present year; wire 
nails from 7,109,847 pounds in nine 
months of last year to 17,842,278 
pounds in the nine months of the pres- 
ent year; exports of manufactures of 
leather increased from $14,914,781 in 
nine months of last year to $16,382,566 
in 1898; refined mineral oils from 634,- 
170,727 gallons in nine months of last 
year to 664,831,820 gallons in the nine 
months of this year; cottonseed oil 
from 21,808,119 gallons last year to 
29,429,630 in the present year; paraffine 
and paraffine wax from 91,428,782 
pounds to 111,369,764 pounds, and 
manufactures of silk from $174,197 to 
$253,787. 


The Winter Load Line. 


Some influence has brought again to 
the front the complaint of our New 
York friends against the winter load 
line rule of the British Board of Trade. 
The New York Journal of Commerce 
quotes a letter written in London as 
follows: 


Many think it would be advisable for the 
Board of Trade to extend the limitation 
down to the latitude of Cape Hatteras, thus 
placing Baltimore in the same category as 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston, and 
perhaps in some respects that would be the 
best all-round solution of the controversy. 
On the other hand, the Board of Trade may 
reflect that rules of safety which applied to 
vessels of the size of those generally in use 
at the time the rules were established, are 
ro longer called for in respect of the larger 
class of vessel now habitually in use. For 
instance, a vessel of 2000 tons is evidently 
of very different construction from a vessel 
of 10,000 tons, and is subject to danger from 
influences which would not affect the larger 
vessel. It follows that a rule which may 
be necessary for safety of life in the smaller 
craft is absolutely unnecessary in the case 
of the larger one. In view of this, and of 
the permanently increased size of the ves- 
sels in the American trade, the board may 
see its way to give up the North Atlantic 
load line altogether, or confine it to vessels 
under a certain tonnage. Obviously it 
would appear to be impossible for the com- 
mittee in fixing a load line to disregard the 
size of the vessel to which it is applied. 
The practice hitherto has been that resemb- 
ling what is known as the rule of thumb; 
but how absurd this practice is as regards 
steamers may easily be demonstrated. Sup- 
posing that a steamer of 300 feet in length 
is adjudged to require a freeboard of six 
feet, by the rule of thumb process in vogue 
a steamer of 3000 feet in length would have 
to be given a proportional freeboard, which 
would leave her an absurd, not to say an 
impossible, height out of the water. What 
is the object of fixing a load line? It is un- 
doubtedly to insure the vessel protection 
against the kind of sea she will have to 
encounter, and in making calculation the 
relative size of the seas as compared with 
the size of the vessel is a material element. 
The seas, however, are the same, whether 
they are encountered by a vessel of 2000 
tons or by one of 20,000 tons, and their ef- 
fect must necessarily be much less on the 
larger than on the smaller vessel. Conse- 
quently it would follow that the freeboard 
required for the larger vessel must be rela- 
tively less than for the smaller one. To a 
vessel 3000 feet in length, for instance, an 
Atlantic gale, in respect of the sea it would 
cause, would be nothing more than a sum- 
mer breeze to a vessel of 300 feet in length. 
It is to be hoped that the committee will 
fully recognize and appreciate this point. 





This letter presents what might be 
regarded as a new phase in the matter, 
but it fails to dwell upon another 
phase, and that.is the raising of the 
vessel sailing from Baltimore or New- 
port News or Norfolk, as the coal is 
consumed on the voyage. Without en- 
tering upon the merits of the question 
as set forth from the New York stand- 
point, we would like to see some calcu- 
lations of the difference in freeboard 





between vessels sailing from Baltimore 
and those of the same size sailing from 
New York when they reach Liverpool 
or other British ports. Granting that 
ultimately both classes of vessels fol- 
low the same track across the ocean, 
it could hardly be gainsaid that at least 
some of the supposed advantages of the 
Baltimore vessels are overcome by the 
fact that they must consume more coal. 
The main question seems to be, would 
not New York be getting an advantage 
over Baltimore if the vessels at both 
ports were obliged to have the same 
freeboard when they leave their docks? 





Reducing the Quarantine. 


A dispatch from Havana to the New 
York Herald says that arrangements 
are being made for the establishment 
of a new system of marine inspection 
at Cuban and Porto Rican ports. It 
says: 

The first disinfecting plant will be estab- 
lished in Havana early next spring. Later 
plants will be established at Santiago and 
San Juan. The plan is to have all vessels 
thoroughly disinfected at the port of sailing, 
instead of their destination. By this means 
many lives may be saved by preventing the 
appearance of disease on board, and epi- 
demics will be shut out of the United States. 
The commercial influence upon Southern 
ports will be great, and Northern ports will 
suffer somewhat. A ship now sailing from 
Havana fur Mobile, for instance, must be 
disinfected and quarantined there. In fu- 
ture, having been disinfected before sailing, 
the time consumed during the voyage will 
count as quarantine. That means that Cuba 
and Porto Rico will be from three to five 
days nearer to all ports south of Norfolk 
than at present. 


If such a plan be adopted the South- 
ern ports, notably those on the Gulf, 
will be benefited in two ways. The 
menace of a yellow-fever visitation 
will be largely diminished, and the 
gain of time at quarantine will be a 
distinct advantage to merchants en- 


deavoring to extend their trade to the 
West Indies. 





Preparing Corundum for 
Market. 


The report of the Ontario Bureau of 
Mines for 1898 (Part III) is devoted 
largely to the corundum deposits of 
Hastings county, in that province. The 
report deals with the geology of the 
deposits, methods of analysis for the 
determination of the amount of corun- 
dum in a sample, and means for 
concentrating the corundum from the 
accompanying gangue or rock. The in- 
vestigation into the most suitable 
means for concentration were con- 
ducted by Mr. Courtenay De Kalb, and 
are of peculiar interest, in view of the 
possibility of applying similar methods 
for the treatment of the corundum- 
bearing rocks of North Carolina and 
Georgia. Mr. De Kalb mentions the 
process now used in North Carolina, 
which produces concentrates rarely 
reaching as much as 80 per cent. of 
corundum, but in his own experiments 
he employed the ordinary appliances 
which are used in the concentration of 
ores in general, and the results ob- 
tained show that such machines yield 
highly satisfactory results. In one 
test the rock treated had originally 
15.5 per cent. corundum. The concen- 
trates obtained amounted to 16.8 per 
cent. of the total rock, or 90.08 per cent. 
pure. Different grades of concentrates 
were obtained, the distribution in per- 
centages of total concentrates being as 
follows: 

Above 95 per cent. pure........ 14.76 per ct. 
Between 90 and 95 per cent. pure 37.06 per ct. 
Between 85 and 90 per cent. pure 18.71 per ct. 
Between 80 and 85 per cent. pure 3.14 per ct. 


Between 75 and 80 per cent. pure 9.74 per ct. 
Below 75 per cent. pure........ 16.59 per ct. 





The loss of corundum in tailings was 
less than a half of one per cent. The 
magnetite and low-grade, impure 
corundum, or emery, were also sepa- 
rated from the corundum concentrates, 
the magnetite eliminated amounting to 
8.825 per cent. of the total rock, and 
the emery to 0.277 per cent. The supe- 
riority of the method pursued over that 
now in use in the South is apparent 
from the above figures. The concen- 
tration was accomplished mainly with 
the Hartz jig and the buddle, using the 
Wetherill magnetic separator to elimi- 
nate the magnetite and emery. The 
cost of treatment by this system is esti- 
mated by Mr. De Kalb at a maximum 
of $1 per ton of the original rock. 

Further tests were made to produce 
a grade of corundum pure enough for 
use as an ore of aluminum. Concen- 
trates were obtained by jigging which 
carried over 99 per cent. corundum and 
only 0.4 per cent. of silica and 0.39 per 
cent. ferric oxide. This, however, is 
not quite up to the standard required 
by the manufacturers of aluminum, 
but additional trials are now being 
made, and it is hoped to reach the 
requisite degree of purity. 

The report is accompanied with ex- 
haustive tables and charts showing the 
methods of treatment, with outlines of 
methods which are recommended for 
plants working on a large scale. This 
report is especially interesting to the 
South, as Mr. De Kalb is a well-known 
Southern engineer, now professor of 
mining and metallurgy in the School 
of Mining at Kingston, Ont. 





Sewerage the Text. 


A movement has been started at 
Jackson, Miss., for the building of an 
adequate sewerage system. The argu- 
ments advanced in its favor are that it 
will improve the health of the city, en- 
hance values, and ultimately lighten 
the burden of taxation. The additional 
statement is made that enough money 
has been squandered in flight to build 
a dozen sewerage systems. No better 
time than the present could be more op- 
portune for an agitation of this subject 
in Mississippi’s capital. The greatest 
enemy of the development of some 
Southern cities is the panic which fre- 
quently follows the announcement of a 
case of yellow fever. The worst enemy 
of yellow fever is municipal cleanli- 
ness. One of the most active agents 
for cleanliness is a sewerage system. 
Absolute cleanliness would do away 
with much of the necessity for national 
control of the quarantine situation, 
about which so many words are annu- 
ally wasted. 





Germany has at last awakened to the 
significance of the competition of 
American iron and steel. There have 
been reports of one kind and another 
regarding the inroads made by Amer- 
ica upon German territory, but the situ- 
ation from the German standpoint has 
never been better described than in a 
letter of Mr. Wm. C. Dreher, of Berlin, 
Germany, published in this week’s 
issue of the Manufacturers’ Record. 
He summarizes the discussion started 
among German technical writers, who, 
in writing of the competition of their 
own producers with painstaking thor- 
oughness and accuracy, set forth the 
facts as to the cheapness of the pro- 
duction of pig iron in Alabama, and in 
other districts in this country. He 
shows that the German iron men were 
inclined to postpone the day when this 
competition should become _ trouble- 
some, but that the announcement of 
the offering of American piping by a 








Hamburg house at figures more favor- 
able than those for German piping had 
apparently capped the climax. Mr. 
Dreher quotes in his letter extracts 
from a number of technical and finan- 
cial papers of Germany full of encour- 
agement to the iron industries of this 
country. 


¢ . 





For a Sugar Refinery. 


In a letter to the Manufacturers’ Ree- 
ord Dr. R. H. Trimmall, of Atmore, Ala, 
writes that he is anxious to get into com- 
munication with persons desiring to es- 
tablish a sugar refinery. He stated: 

“Our lands produce sugar-cane of ex- 
cellent quality, not exceeded by any 
lands in the United States. Our people 
could and would furnish all the cane re- 
quired for any plant of a medium ¢a- 
pacity, and, of course, the supply of cane 
could be increased as the demand in- 
creased. The factory could be organized 
on a co-operative plan or otherwise, as 
was deemed best. The main question 
and condition to be met would be the 
guarantee that the cane would be raised 
in sufficient quantities to warrant the 
erection of a plant. We have plenty of 
land here which, with an expense of $5 
per acre, would yield twenty to thirty tons 
of cane per acre. At the prevailing 
prices paid for cane it would be very 
profitable indeed to the producer. An 
area embracing twenty-one miles south 
and the same distance north of this place 
would furnish enough cane in the first 
year to warrant the erection of a re- 
finery.” 

Atmore is on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, 135 miles south of Mont- 
gomery and forty-five miles north of Mo- 
bile. Dr. Trammall says that if a point 
was reached where a person could be in- 
duced to invest in a refinery, the people 
of the neighborhood would be willing to 
help meet the expense. 





Literary Notes. 





In timeliness, variety and positiveness 
of quality and interest the November 
number of McClure’s must be pronounced 
a rare magazine. There is a character 
sketch of Col. Theodore Roosevelt. “The 
Inner History of Admiral Sampson's 
Campaign” is related mainly in hitherto 
unpublished official desptaches. “A True 
Story of the Fire Patrol,” and Mr. B. A. 
FitzGerald’s account of his own experi- 
ences in leading a party for the first time 
in human record to the tops of the two 
highest mountain peaks in the Western 
Hemisphere, and perhaps the highest 
ever climbed, exhibit human power and 
endurance in their strongest, most heroic 
manifestation. And Mr. H. J. W. Dam’s 
portrayal of “The Mystery of Vesuvius,” 
as it was exhibited to him in his own re- 
cent explorations of the volcano, gives 4 
sense of the profundity and mightiness 
of the great earth-dragon not to be had 
from any other writing on the subject. 
Then there are three or four very strong 
short stories—one by Stephen Crane that 
shows him to great advantage in an en- 
tirely new field. The pictures of the 
number are notable also. 


It is not often that a contributor to 4 
magazine spends five millions or so of dol- 
lars in fitting himself to write knowingly 
of a subject. But, if popular report be 
true, that is, approximately, the sum 
which Joseph Leiter expended in the ac 
quisition of the information necessary 
prepare the article which appears over 
his signature in the November Cosmopoli- 
tan on “Wheat.” This is Mr. Leiter's 
first appearance in literature, but he hat 
dies the pen with a bold, firm hand that 
shows him a man of resources. 
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SOUTHERN COLLECTION LAWS. 








An Analysis of Their Operation 


in Relation to 


Outside Creditors. 





By C. J. Haden, of Atlanta. 


The collection laws of the Southern 
States do not meet the requirements of 
rapid commerce, They are too closely 
modeled upon the economic conditions of 
a former regime. The trend of more re- 
cent luwmaking is toward a_ better 
system. 

In reply to your invitation to offer an 
for the complaints which 
arise from Northern and Eastern mer- 
chants who trade with the South, I will 
endeavor to trace some of the sources of 
the trouble. The blame is frequently 
upon the vendor, in that he neglects to 
take advantage of the precautions which 
the law affords. 

The first seventy years of Georgia law- 
making was based upon one annual pay- 
day, the harvesting of cotton. I use 
Georgia as a type of the Southern States. 
Perhaps three-fourths of the purely finan- 
cial transactions were formerly consum- 
mated between the first of September 
and Christmas. Long credits, resting 
more upon individual faith in the per- 
sonal integrity of the debtor than in the 
volume of his seizable assets, was the 
prevailing custom. It was deemed a 
great hardship upon the debtor to be con- 
fronted with a judgment before the cot- 
ton season opened. Thus, in the organ- 
ization of the superior courts, formerly 
almost the sole nisi prius forum, it was 
provided that there be only two sessions 
a year, one the appearance term and the 
second the trial term for any cause filed. 
It was impossible for a judgment to be 
obtained until at least one cotton harvest 
was reached, and the defendant should 
have had a chance to dip into the annual 
currency freshet. Such a system was 
adapted to that period. After the civil 
war Georgia tried much experimental 
Its last constitution, that of 
1877, was drafted by Robert Toombs, 
who drew his inspiration from the past. 
The semi-annual superior courts were 
continued. Happily, however, a _pro- 
vision was made for the organization of 
what are known as city courts, and these 
courts have been put into active opera- 
‘tion in the cities and larger towns. They 
hold four and six sessions a 
year, and afford relief to litigants, par- 
ticularly in actions for debt. Yet in 
nearly all the country counties jt remains 


explanation 


legislation. 


between 


impossible to obtain a judgment earlier 
than or eight months from the 
filing of the suit. If the docket be 
crowded, the plaintiff may have to wait 
one or more years. 


seven 


These delays are the 
This evil 
is being steadily mitigated by the exten- 
sion of the city courts into smaller towns. 

The homestead provisions have been an 
obstacle to liberal credit. At the time of 
the adoption of the last constitution, 
Georgia was still suffering keenly from 
the disasters of war. 


greatest cause of complaint. 


Thousands of the 
poorer families were struggling daily for 
the hare necessities of life, and it was 
for their protection that the homestead 
was inserted, It was intended as a pres- 
ervation of the family as a nucleus of 
the State. Its usefulness is practically 
There is a simple remedy always 
at the command of the creditor as against 
the homestead. 


over. 


It can be waived in the 
hote that evidences the debt, or by ap 
instrument in writing where the debt ix 
in the form of an open account, or by 
ordinary written contract. The constitu- 
tional homestead for $§600 is thus re- 
duced to what is termed the “pony home- 








stead,” which means only household 
furniture, cooking utensils, tools, wearing 
apparel and like unimportant articles not 
exceeding the total value of $200. 

The widow’s dower and the year’s sup- 
port for the family are matters of more 
serious consequence to the creditor. 
Written documents, properly drafted and 
executed, that have the effect to pass 
title into the creditor, retaining only in 
the debtor the right of redemption, ope- 
rate to defeat both dower and year’s 
support. Usually, only money lenders are 
able to exact this degree of protection in 
extending credit. 

It is only as to individuals of small or 
moderate means that homestead, dower 
and year’s support need to be seriously 
considered. Corporations are not bene- 
ficiaries of these laws, nor are they al- 
lowed to have preferential creditors. 

The chief distinction between the col- 
lection laws of the Southern and Hastera 
States is in the delay of the courts, a 
distinction which is or should be reck- 
oned in the consideration of credits. 
Other flaws, of which the last two above 
mentioned are types, may be overcome by 
a little prefatory diligence. 


Vendors of non-perishable goods, par- | 


ticularly machinery, heavy tools and 
structural materials, have abundant pro- 
tection if they will avail themselves ‘of 
it at the time of extending credit. If the 
buyer is required to pay enough cash to 
cover the wear and tear or other depre- 
ciation in value pending the maturity of 
the purchase-money notes, and the pur- 
chase-money notes contain a clause prop- 
erly worded indicating that the title re- 
mains in the vendor until the property 
is fully paid for, and these notes are 
properly executed, attested and recorded, 
the vendor has all the security which his 
merchandise itself can afford. The pro- 
visions for thus retaining title are very 
simple. It is necessary to record the 
conditional sale, note or other evidence 
thereof, not only in the county where the 
property is to be used, but also in the 
county where the purchaser resides, if 
he resides in another county. By observ- 
ing certain easily-observed rules the 
shippers of such articles as_ threshers, 
rev pers, milling machinery, railway con 
struction and mining machinery, and 
hundreds of other articles of a like na- 
ture, could reduce the risk of selling to 
a minimum. In cases where these goods 
are shipped to dealers, where, in the na- 
ture of the business, the indicia of title 
is in the dealer, a consignment of the 
goods, properly evidenced, 
stantially the same purpose. 

It is my observation that distant liti- 
gants before our State courts have, as a 
rule, a fair trial. I am confident that 
Southern shippers of lumber, melons and 
fruits have as just grounds of complaint 
on account of ill treatment by Bastern 
and Northern buyers and courts as have 


serves sub- 


the shippers of goods coming this way 
Dishonest debtors take advantage of dis- 
tant creditors, and neither latitude nor 
longitude have any material effect upon 
it. Ina late important case in one of our 
State which the writer was 
concerned on behalf of local laborers and 
material men as against foreign bond- 
holders, the bonds were sustained as a 


courts, in 


first lien upon the funds arising from the 


sale of the railroad. In defiance of great 
local prejudice and of the more powerful 


pressure of State decisions, those whe 





had furnished labor and supplies within 
six months prior to the receivership were 
postponed in favor of the bondholders. 
And in the postponement they lost every- 
thing. 

While on the one hand merchants ship- 
ping staple commodities to dealérs in this 
State are subjected to slow-moving 
courts, on the other hand I feel safe in 
saying that those who invest in securities 
under Georgia laws have greater protec- 
tion than they would enjoy in most of the 
Northern States; certainly more than 
the Western States. Property sold and 
bought at pubiic judicial sale passes an 
absolute title into the purchaser, with no 
equity of redemption in the defendant in 
execution. In this particular such inves- 
tors who wish to get possession of their 
security, where payments have defaulted, 
are free of what is often one of the worst 
features of the law. 








No small 
lodged 


portion of 
against 


the complaint 
collections is 
traceable to mushroom corporations. Our 
people knew but little of the modern art 
of corporate financiering until the boom 
period at the close of the last decade. 
Stocks and bonds issued upon prospects 
and other “stuff that dreams are made 
of” found credulous The 
South developed a school of promoters, 
skillful in acquiring debts. 


Southern 


investors. 


A great pro- 
portion of these men were not native to 
the soil. Manufacturers and dealers in 
railway and electrical supplies and vari- 
ous kinds of machinery, especially such 
as is used in mining and manufacturing, 
were induced to part with their products 
by alluring promises and by letterheads 
handsomely lithographed and highly or- 
nate with prominent names. 
ties of 


The calami- 
transactions have been 
charged against the South-in the general 
credit clearing-house of the Northern 
markets. The West has had series of 
boom plagues, beginning with the Illinois 
development fever of 1835. Sach time 
the East has written off millions in liqni- 
dations. 


such 


The ill-fated enterptises were 
planned and manned by immigrants and 
speculators of Eastern ancestry; bor- 
rower and lender were of one blood. The 
disasters were chronicled as freaks of the 


fortune-wheel. 


But the South went on trial under the 
presumption of guilt. Viewed through 
the lens of an hereditary political antip- 
athy, the collapse of inchoate industries 
in the South appeared as if inspired by 
malevolence. For just the same reason 
the conduct of Governor Tanner in sup- 
pressing negro laborers in the interest of 
| white strikers, a few days since at Pana, 
Ill., which 


mended, 


has been -so widely com- 


have condemned 
persecution had _ it 
Southern State. Thus, 
when it is analyzed, it will be found that 
Southern credit risks have been rated 
lower than comparative statistics would 
warrant. Happily, 
and is 


would been 


as a eruel race 


occurred in a 


sectional prejudice 
yet steadily passing 
away, but enough remains to uncon- 
sciously bias 


has been 
commercial judgment. 
Southern collections and collection laws 
are remote from perfection, but they are 
better than currently rated. 
comparison 


A careful 
show the Southern 
States fully up to the standard of the 
States west of Ohio. As the best and 
perhaps the only satisfactory test of this 
proposition, I will cite those interested 
to investigate the relative market values 
of Georgia 


will 








State and municipal bonds 


with corresponding securities of Michi- 
| gan, Iowa and Kansas. 
| 

|of a 


In the absence 
better method of determining the 
question, this one should be accepted for 
the present as conclusive. 


The further statistical fact that mort- 
gaye 


| 


indebtedness in 


ratio of taxable 


property is lower in the South than any 
other section should, in the absence of 
proof to rebut or explain, indicate that 
the Southern people are at least meas- 
urably prudent in matters of finance. 
Arkansas makes the best showing, with 
only 7 per cent. of recorded indebtedness; 
Georgia comes next, with 8 per cent., 
while New York shows a mortgage in- 
debtedness of 28 per cent. of its entire 
taxable property. 

The lawful rate of interest in Georgia, 
being 7 per cent. without contract and 8 
under contract, is too high to be objec- 
tionable to creditors. In all debts there 
is no penalty for usury except that it 
must be stricken off. In the case of deeds 
made for the purpose of securing an in- 
debtedness, however, usury will vitiate 
the instrument, though not affecting the 
indebtedness. This is not true of a mort- 
gage or other instruments which create 
nothing more than liens. Usury cannot 
be waived, and those who contemplate 
requiring a higher rate than 8 per cent. 
must do so at their peril. The usury 
privilege is not enjoyed by any individual 
or institution except building and loan 
associations lending to their own share- 
holders. 

Where a creditor pursues his rights dili- 
gently there is little need for him to suf- 
fer by conveyances executed by his 
debtor to avoid debts. Under section 
2695 of the Georgia Code of 1895, con- 
veyances or other acts of any kind made 
under circumstances indicating intention 
to hinder, delay or defraud creditors are 
severely handled, and the law's machin- 
ery is given plenary powers for voiding 
such transactions and for protecting 
creditors. Indeed, it would be difticult 
to draft statutes and decisions more in 
the interest of the creditor class than has 
been drafted along this line in Georgia. 

That lack of punctuality in meeting 
obligations on the day they are due has 
been the source of much complaint. In a 
measure this was explained at the open- 
ing of this article. The long credits, the 
absence of strict bank discipline, the 
habit of weeks, instead of days of grace, 
taken and induiged as a matter of neigh- 
borly kindness until it grew into a quasi 
custom-made law, is the explanation. It 
yet prevails in country districts. I am 
told by country bankers that the farmer 
who borrows in the spring on notes pay- 
able in the fall as often pays two weeks 
before as after maturity; with him it is 
simply a matter of when he markets his 
cotton. His local creditors understand 
this custom, and so far as possible humor 
it. The town merchant, often thus 
waiting for his payments to settle his 
Eastern bills, is forced to delay his re- 
mittances correspondingly. Thus friction 
arises between the section of the annual 
pay-day on the one hand and the section 
of the monthly settlement on the other. 
The South gets blame for what are 
termed in the North “lax methods,” be- 
cause of a system that existed in the 
South in affluent ease long before the 
New York clearing-house was organized. 
And the very men who are ultimately 
accountable for it are moderately well-to- 
do farmers who, indifferent to day of 
grace and protests, are without supe- 
riors in the world as credit risks. It is 
my opinion that no banks in America can 
show a better record for collections than 
those which lend money to farmers in the 
middje Georgia counties on eight and 
twelve months’ time. 

Slowly our plantation customs have 
been yielding to the swifter commercial 
methods of the North. Each year wit- 
nesses a gradual increase of wealth, the 





spread of the manufacturing spirit and 
the absorption of Northern ideas, and 
as a natural result less credit is extended 
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won personal confidence. _Whether there 
he anything to regret in the change is not 
2 matter for discussion here. In my 
cpinion, a fair equation would prove the 
presence of a better epoch. 


GERMANY IS AROUSED. 


Recognizes the Competition of Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel. 


[Special Cor: Manufacturers’ Record.) 
Berlin, Germany, October 17. 

For some time German iron and steel 
workers have been expressing grave ap- 
prehensions as to threatened competition 
from the United States. Particularly 
the organization of the Federal Steel Co., 
and the plan at that time published of 
establishing American iron and steel de- 
pots in Europe, caused a flurry of excite- 
ment that cropped out in numerous news- 
paper discussions of the subject. The ex- 
traordinarily favorable situation of the 
United States for the cheap production 
of iron and steel have been known to 
the Germans from the first. The chief 
trade paper for the iron and steel indus- 
tries, “Stahl und Hisen,” together with 
other publications, has published lengthy 
articles on the great ore resources in the 
Lake district and in Alabama. The facts 
as to the cheapness of production of pig 
iron in Alabama and in the Pittsburg 
district have here been laid before Ger- 
man producers by their own technical 
painstaking thoroughness 
Hence. the hopes, which 


writers with 
and accuracy. 
had been cherished among iron men here, 
that Germany would soon cut the largest 
figure in the world’s iron and steel mar- 
kets, or at least run England a close 
second in the race, have been rudely cut 
short by the rise of a competitor that is 
clearly destined to outstrip both these 
Old World contestants in the struggle for 
economic supremacy. 

All this has been, as I say, more or less 
clear to well-informed German iron men 
for some time, but they were disposed to 
postpone the day when this American 
competition should become troublesome 
to them so far into the future as possible. 
They were assured that the very low 
prices prevailing for the past three or 
four years with us were due to the panic 
of 1893 and the subsequent economic ills 
under which the country suffered, and 
that just so soon as a great boom should 
again set in with us the domestic de- 
mands for all forms of iron and steel 
products would be so great that prices 
would again rapidly rise to a point which 
would remove American iron as a factor 
in fixing prices in the world’s markets. 

Well, the boom has now been on for 
more than a year, and what do the Ger- 
mans find? They see with amazement 
that our prices have risen but moder- 
ately, and already show a tendency to 
s op ising, or even to recede slightly. 
Not only so, but the spectre of American 
competition suddenly takes on shape and 
substantiality again strides across the 
stage the Germans thought their own, 
and shows no inclination to obey the cry, 
“Avaunt!’” For some weeks there have 
been occasional reports in the papers to 
the effect that Alabama pig iron was 
coming into Germany, but these reports 
excited comparatively little attention, as 
occasional lots had already been shipped 
here during the past year or two. 

Quite different was the case when, last 
week, it was announced that American 
been offered in the 


piping had great 


Rhine-Westphalian iron district by a 
Hamburg house at figures more favorable 
than those for German piping. Then fol- 
lowed swiftly the announcement that the 
German rolled piping syndicate had cut 
marks per 100. kilos 
(nearly 33 cents per 100 pounds) to meet 


prices by three 


this American competition. This news 





was swiftly taken up by the bourse, and 
a bear movement in the shares of the 
principal iron and steel companies set in 
and drove quotations down rapidly, af- 
fecting sympathetically other industrial 
shares not connected with the iron and 
steel trades, 
The German 
heen 


rolling-mill people had 
for some time, however, antici- 
pating an encounter with American com- 
petition, and had been deliberating upon 
Recently the chief 
organ of the rolling mills printed the fol- 
lowing: 


measures to meet it. 


“With regard to American competition 
in Europe itself—which is now looked 
upon hy even our greatest manufacturers 
as a serious future danger—as well as in 
those foreign markets which German in- 
dustry long since conquered, and which 
are as yet under its sway, there has been, 
as we are informed from a competent 
source, a confidential preliminary ex- 
change of views between several leaders 
in the Rhine-Westphalian and Upper 
Silesian districts of the iron and steel in- 
dustries as to the ways and means of pro- 
tecting against American 
competitign and the warehouses of steel 


manufactures to be erected in Europe, 


themselves 


and as to measures for uniting the larger 
and smaller works for 
American 


self-defence 
against this competition, 
These consultations are as yet in the 
stage of the most preliminary prepara- 
tion. Still it can »lready be stated today 
that, although there is agreement in prin- 
ciple and a harmony of views among the 
great manufacturers of the Rhine-West- 
phalian district as to the necessity for 
defensive measures against the imports 
of American steel products, which are 
certainly to be expected upon a large 
scale, nevertheless there are extraordi- 
nary difliculties to overcome, both as to 
persons and things, before a_ practical 
agreement between all the German roll- 
ing-mill yarious 
forms of production in the iron industry 
is realized. Measures of defence, like the 
consolidation of the export bureaus of 
the various syndicates and a systematic 


associations and the 


organization to secure very large foreign 
orders, recently set forth in this paper as 
imperatively necessary, are now held by 
manufacturers in the 
iron and steel industries to be indispensa- 
ble and immediately urgent.” 


several leading 


In connection with the general subject 
of American competition in iron and steel 
products, it will doubtless interest the 
readers of the Manufacturers’ Record to 
hear some further German opinions in the 
matter. The Cologne Gazette, in connec- 
tion with the published report that the 
American manufacturers would try to 
invade the European markets, undertook 
in its market report to remove the fears 
that had been aroused as to “flooding the 
markets of Europe with American iron,” 
using the following language: 

“Admitting that such bold plans are 
cherished across the ocean, there is no 
guaranty for their execution. In the 
chief circles of our iron industry the clos- 
est attention is given to American com- 
petition, and the continued formation of 
organizations in the iron trade are to be 
interpreted, in large part, from this 
With the formation of these 
associations domestic industry will grow 
more capable of 
foreign 


standpoint. 


more and 
with the 


competing 
manufacturers. Be- 
sides this, the present consumption in 
America, as the figures show, is very 
great, and an export trust has not at 
present the supplies at hand to serve its 
purposes.” 

The Vossische Zeitung said recently in 
a stock-market report: 

“The bourse grows more apprehensive 
in observing the progress that American 





competition is making in Europe. At least 
the warnings are becoming more and 
more frequent that our iron and steel 
industries should not confine themselves 
so exclusively to the home market, but 
should continue to foster their export 
trade, even at a loss, as otherwise the 
Americans may take possession of mar- 
‘kets hitherto belonging to us. It is a seri- 
ous question whether our iron industry 
will remain able in the long run to hold 
its own in competition with the Ameri- 
cans upon the world’s markets. Our in- 
dustry, producing goods in bulk (unsere 
Massenindustrie), will perhaps have to 
undergo the same experience as our agri- 
culture; that, namely, the New World, 
with its immense superabundance of raw 
products, will supply these to the older-civ- 
ilized countries, at prices below the costs 
of production here. There is, therefore, 
not much gained when here and there our 
iron industry sueceeds at some loss in 
dislodging our American competitors. 
The iron industry, so important to Ger- 
many’s economic life, must secure, above 
all, the home market, and leave the ex- 
port business to better-equipped branches 
of industry, falling back upon it only as a 
last resort.” 

I close these quotations with the fol- 
lowing words from the recently-published 
annual report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bochum, one of the centers of 
production in the Westphalian iron dis- 
trict. After mentioning the fact that 
American machinery, foundry iron, stee] 


rails and steel goods had begun to be, 


imported into Europe, and even into Ger- 
mauy, the report continues: 

*“Tnasmuch as it had been loked upon as 
absolutely impossible that American pig 
iron could be offered in Ruhrort at a 
lower price than the German article, the 
fact called forth last year, when it actu- 
ally occurred, widespread anxiety and 
For although 
the imports from America were for the 


concern, as it deserved to. 


present only a consequence of the large 
overproduction of the American works, 
and have since fallen off, still this phe- 
nomenon has in_ it 
The American iron 
forward with 
doubtedly try to hold fast to connections 
once made, even at a sacrifice of profits 
at first, and these efforts can only be 
defeated after the German iron industry 
has been placed about on an equality 
with the American in the matter of rail- 
road freights. For the astonishing suc- 
cesses of the young American iron trade 
upon the world’s markets are not due to 
a higher technical equipment, but, be- 
sides favorable natural conditions, those 
successes are due to surprisingly low 
freights in the assembling of the raw 
materials and in the shipment of the fin- 
ished goods to the seaports. 


significance. 
industry, striding 
restless steps, will un- 


much 


Therefore, 
precisely in view of this threatening com- 
petition we must renew the old demand 
of the Rhine-Westphalian iron industry 
for lower rates on ores from Lorraine, 
and for a special cut rate on iron manu- 
factures to the seaports.” 

WM. C. 


IRON AT BIRMINGHAM. 


DREHER. 


The Only Weakness in the Market 
Is Its Strength. 


[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record.] 

Birmingham, Ala., November 1. 
Variations in the iron market are 
mighty few now, and very little of inter- 
est can be gleaned. Sales the past week 
in volume were just what the furnaces 
cared to accept. All sales made are re- 
ported on basis of $7.75 for No. 2 foundry, 
but a sight at the sales register would 
reveal the fact that some sales were en- 
tered at higher figures. There was a 
brisk demand in a small way for what is 





i I 
ey 


known as high silicon iron, as well as for 
the soft grades. Supply could not meet 
it, there being almost a famine in those 
grades. A prominent official of the Tep- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. said to 
the writer: “Since my connection with 
the company I have never known the 
stock in Sur yards to be so light, and by 
January 1 they will be practically cleaned 
up.” The other interests are in the same 
condition. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be on the side of higher prices, 
Looking at the market from a common- 
sense point of view, considering it in the 
light of past experience, the conclusion is 
inevitable that the only weak point in it 
is its strength. The warrant yards are 
being constantly invaded for stock for 
shipment, and there has never been a 
time since their inauguration when the 
drain upon them has been so continuons 
or so large. Nothing of interest could be 
ascertained concerning iron warrants, and 
no transactions were reported. Operators 
report the finest fall demand for coal they 
have ever had. We will go into Novem- 
ber with a long string of unfilled orders 
on the books. The explanation of the in- 
creased demand was “a multitude of 
small things.””’ The fact is that coal is 
supplanting wood as fuel in all enter- 
prises where cost is anything like approxi- 
mate, and the railroads are aiding in its 
increased use by a liberal freight tariff, 
This is shown by the shipping sheets, 
which disclose new points being con- 
stantly added as customers to the coal 
fields, The iron export trade the past 
week was only moderate. 
ment outward was good. Some room was 
offered at prohibitive rates, but fell to the 
prevailing rate, and all that was offered 
wus absorbed. 


But the move- 


More, much more, could 
be placed with foreign buyers were con- 
ditions favorable. 

At Ensley City the foundations of all 
the main buildings of the steel plant are 
completed, and the work on the super- 
structures will now begin. Part of the 
necessary material is here, and is con- 
stantly arriving. A Pittsburg firm cap- 
tured all the contracts let last week on 
the plant. The steel plant has let a con- 
tract for 100 houses for the operatives, 
and will follow it in due season for 200 
more houses. The Sloss Company has let 
contracts for sixty-five houses at Leeds 
for its operatives in the brown ore fields, 
and the Pioneer Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. has closed contracts for 300 houses 
for its operatives at the coal mines lately 
acquired by it. This means that from 
crudity to finished product the middleman 
has no place there any longer. 

The minor industries show some im- 
provement, Hardie-Tynes Company shows 
a shop full of unfinished Corliss engines, 
with others registered on order book, but 
not yet commenced. The Means-Fulton 
Company the past week took on new orders 
for several boilers, some of them being 
of large capacity. The Warrior Machine 
Co. installed a new electric plant for the 
new bone-meal mill, and the Birmingham 
Boiler Works secured the oil tanks for 
the Florence Oil Mills. The brass foun- 
dries are crowded with work from fur 
naces and railroads. J. M. K. 





Eastern Iron Markets. 


[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record.] 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 2. 
The iron trade is quiet, and prices are 
firm in all - manufacturing and selling ce! 
ters. Production is maintained at mills 
at an even pace. Manufacturers recog 
nize that conservatism prevails on the 
part of consumers as’ much today as tw? 
or four weeks ‘ngo. ‘There is no present 
disposition to make contracts now for de 
livery after January 1, although there are 
many large consumers who have done 8% 
in some cases months ago, 
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Pig-iron quotations are firm. Foundry 
irons sell slowly, because there are but 
few large buyers on the market. Enor- 
mous deliveries are being made on old 
eontracts. The mill irons incline to 
weakness, though no instances of a break 
below $10 for a good iron are known. 
Billets are also showing signs of weak- 
ness, and consumers are awaiting devel- 
opments at Pittsburg and Wheeling with 
interest. The merchant-bar mills are all 
doing a fair business, especially in soft 
and special steel bars. Nails have weak- 
ened, and may suffer more. Pipe mills 
have run prices up to a fair point, and 
their managers are pleased at the situa- 
tion. Their order-books are filled in 
Western mills. Sheet mills are doing a 
good healthy business. Plate and struc- 
tural mills are driving with all the energy 
that oncoming business at more remuner- 
ative prices can inspire. The rail makers 
are threatening an announcement. Old 
rails are dull, and scrap men are anx- 
iously gathering up scrap for after Jan- 
uary 1 sale. 





MR. ATKINSON HITS SILVER. 


The Boston Economist's Analysis of 
a Criticism of Him. 





Editor Manufacturers’ Record: 

In your paper of October 21, under the 
head of “A 
administered a mild rebuke to me, which 
1 would cheerfully accept if it were not 


Losing Policy,” you have 


based on an erroneous statement quoted 
by you from Gunton’s Magazine for Oc- 
tober, which magazine I have not seen. 

I would venture to suggest that it is 
safer for an editor to deal with original 
documeuts rather than with reviews be- 
fore giving judgment. I am a little un- 
certain whether the substance of your 
article is your own or Mr. Gunton’s, The 
text reads as follows: 

“The subject of the review is a mono- 
graph by Mr. Edward Atkinson, pub- 
lished by the sound currency committee, 
and the alleged point of misrepresenta- 
tion is not an actual misquotation of the 
figures of the cost of producing silver, 
but the misapplication of their relation 
to the general cost of producing the mar- 
ket supply of silver, it being pointed out 
that Mr. Atkinson has used the figures 
of the two best mining companies of the 
world to illustrate his article.” 

I beg to ask on what evidence do you 
or Mr. Gunton rest the statement that 
the two mining companies analyzed by 
me are the best mining companies of the 
world? I doubt it very much. I re- 
viewed the published accounts of the 
Broken Hill Silver Mine, of New South 
Wales, and of the Copper 
Mine, of Montana, because, so far as I 


Anaconda 


can learn, these are the only two large 
silver-producing mines that publish their 
accounts. If you mean by the term “two 
best mines of the world” the two most 
profitable, even among silver mines, in 
proportion to the investment, I do not 
believe it. TI 


believe there are other 


mines in which 


silver is a secondary 
product, the proceeds being added for 
whatever it will bring to a very large 
Profit on the lead, gold or copper, which 
is the main product of the mine; but 
these facts are carefully concealed, while 
the reports of the two mines which I 
have analyzed furnish very adequate fig- 
ures. They happen to be two of the 
largest producers of silver. 
third 


There is a 
very large producer of silver, 
known as the Huanacha Mine, which is 
either in Peru or Bolivia, about which no 
figures can be had. I believe that it 
Stands second in quantity to the Ana- 
conda, and that it is probably even bet- 
ter, in the sense of being more profitable, 
than any other silver mine. 





The Anaconda Mine now yields some- 
thing over five million ounces of silver a 
year as a by-product. 

The Broken Hill Silver Mine is rapidly 
increasing its products of gold, copper, 
lead, antimony and zine, while the pro- 
portion of silver is diminishing both ab- 
solutely and relatively, they becoming a 
by-product. 

But these two mines, with the Huan- 
acha added, the three largest silver-pro- 
ducing mines, now yield less than 10 per 
cent. of the total product of silver of the 
world, which has just been declared at 
183,096,090 ounces. 

Now, if you or Mr. Gunton have any 


information by which you can prove that ' 


the Anaconda and Broken Hill Mines are 
the two best, i. e., most profitable mining 
companies of the world, you must have 
succeeded in procuring statements where 
I have failed. I therefore ask you to 
produce your evidence and to let me have 
the facts. Can you do so? If not, is it 
not incumbent upon you to withdraw 
your erroneous version of the pamphlet 
published by the sound currency 
mittee, of which a copy is enclosed. 


com- 


I am very glad that you have reopened 
this question, and I will now proceed ac- 
cording to the rule which I long since 
adopted in dealing with it. When the 
editor of a Denver paper, commenting 
upon one of my articles on silver, said 
that “Edward Atkinson was the champion 
liar of the world, and that Ananias had 
been very discreet in getting himself 
born early in history, since if he had 
waited until now he would have had no 
reputation as compared to Atkinson,” I 
acknowledged the compliment which he 
had unwittingly paid me by saying that 
my rule in dealing with the silver ques- 
tion was wherever I saw a silver head to 
hit it, and that 1 was very glad to have 
his personal assurance that in his case 
I had eracked a skull which was empty 
of everything except courtesy. 

Do not apply this to yourselves. You 
have given me an excellent opportunity 
to hit some of the few silver heads yet 
remaining exposed, There seems to be 
an effort to patch up their eracked skull 
in the present confusion of politics, and 
you have again called attention to the 
object of this effort. The object of the 
advocates of the free coinage of silver is 
to force silver dollars upon the commu- 
nity under a Jegal-tender act at the rate 
of 16 to 1, that is to say, at the rate of 
$1.29% an ounce, when the bullion in the 
dollars is worth less than fifty cents an 
ounce, while in the Broken Hill Mine it 
costs less than twenty-five cents; in the 
Anaconda and probably in a vast num- 
ber of smaller lead, copper and gold 
mines being all profit, costing whatever 
the owners of the mine please to charge 
to the silver as being so much off from 
the cost of other metals. 

These people not only undertake this 
kind of force bill, but they propose to 
offer the free use of the mints of the 
United States to the 
Broken Hill Mine, the Anaconda, the 
Huanacha and the other mining compa- 


owners of the 


nies for the free manufacture of these 
dollars at the expense of our taxpayers 
without making any charge. It is an ex- 
pensive process to manufacture dollars 
out of silver, and yet more expensive to 
provide storage capacity in the Treasury 
Department for the dollars which the 
people refuse to have forced upon them. 
We have now about five hundred million 
such dollars in stock. 

In addition to these powers proposed 
to be granted to the owners of silver 
mines, which are mostly British, the ad- 
vocates of the 16 to 1 policy, assuming 
that the farmers of this country, espe- 
cially the cotton-growers, are nearly all 


| money, 





stupid people, who are so ignorant that 
they can be jockeyed into believing that 
bad money is better for them than good 
want to make what is called 
a “bimetallic treaty,” under which the 
foreign purchasers of our cotton, our 
grain, our oi!, our provisions and our 
manufactures, who ure now buying of 
us over one hundred million dollars’ 
worth per month on a gold basis, may be 
enabled under a force bill to put silver 
dollars upon our own people in liquida- 
tion of their contracts, keeping the gold 
to sustain their own credit. 


Only look at this case in the face of 
the facts! According to the report of the 
director of the mint, which has just been 
issued, the world’s product of silver in 
1897 was 183,096,090 ounces, exceeding 


| the largest previous product ever known, 


that of 1885, when it reached 167,500,000 
ounces. Yet this increase has occurred 
in the face of a falling price. The aver- 
age value of silver bullion in 1885, when 
under the Sherman act we were taking 
nearly the whole product of the United 
States out of the market, was eighty-two 
cents per ounce. In 1897 the average 
price given by the director of the mint 
is a little 
ounce. 
Does not this fact prove that there is 
a very large profit on silver, even at that 
price? When silver fell to less than forty 
cents an ounce—from which price it has 
risen a littlke—even that did not stop the 
production. 


under forty-seven cents an 


Silver is becoming more and 
more the by-product of gold, copper, lead 
and zine mines—a very useful metal, very 
largely in demand for monetary purposes 
in poor countries, but wholly unfit to be- 
come the single standard of a great com- 
mercial and productive nation like ours. 
That would be the necessary result of 
the policy of free coinage. It is not bi- 
metallism; it is an effort to bring this 
country to the 


standard based 


Undoubtedly a great many 


single 
upon silver. 
of the advocates of this policy are per- 
fectly honest in their intentions, but it is 
one of the illustrations of the common 
saying that there is a very hot place 
paved in that way into which it behooves 
us not to enter. 

There are a good many men who have 
been perfectly sincere in their support of 
this policy, but those who are capable of 
reasoning have come out where I long 
since predicted they would come, They 
are fiat money men, and they see the 
folly of wasting effort to buy and use sil- 
ver when paper will serve the purpose just 
as well, if not better. They have gone 
through the silver craze and have come 
out greenbackers, going over to the popu- 
lists and acting with those who attribute 
the use, service and monetary power of 
money to the law and not to the value or 
estimation of the coin itself. 
nothing 


There is 


new in this delusion about 
It has come up everywhere. It 


has sometimes been carried into effect. 


money. 


It has always promoted discord and dis- 
It came up in 1893 under the form 
of the silver craze. It is coming up 
again in 1900 under the old greenback 
eraze, to which President Grant gave a 
quietus in 1874. 


aster. 


None of us will live 
long enough to survive this delusion, and 
all of us who want to keep the credit of 
the country sound and the people pros- 
perous will have to fight it as long as we 
live. Therefore let us make the best of 
it and get what amusement out of it we 
can, To my mind many of these excel- 
who support the silver 
craze and the fiat money craze constitute 


lent gentlemen 


studies in the intellectual vagaries of 
mankind. They are very amusing, but 
seldom of sufficient importance to do 
much harm; yet occasionally showing the 


heads in such a way as to make it neces- 





sary to give them a clip according to the 
rule, wherever a silver head shows, hit it. 
EDWARD ATKINSON. 
Boston, October 24. 





General Industrial News. 





The Heard Eyeglass Co. has been in- 
corporated to do business at Toledo, Ohio, 
with $25,000 capital. 

A dispatch from Wheeling, W. Va., an- 
nounces that the Co-operative Stove Co. 
has begun work upon its new plant at 
that point. 


It is reported that Messrs. Anderson 
Bres. & Simpson, of Bellaire, Ohio, have 
decided to rebuild their foundry and ma- 
chine shop recently destroyed by fire. 

It is reported that the Reading Pulley 
Co., of Reading, Pa., is making arrange- 
ments to erect an addition to its buildings 
for the purpose of makingiiron pulleys. 

The United States Cotton Co., of Center 
Falls, Mass., has recently completed ex- 
tensive repairs and’ alterations to its 
plant, and has resumed ‘operations with a 
full force. 

It is stated that the Moore Bronze & 
Plate Co., of New York, is considering 
the idea of removing its plant to Winston, 
Conn., where it will have more ample 
facilities for its work. 

Hon. Thomas B. Dunston, of Hancock, 
Mich., is interested in a $2,500,000 com- 
pany called the Adventure Copper Mining 
Co. It is stated that the corporation will 
work in the Lake Superior region. 

It is announced that the Carnegie Steel 
Co. has begun the construction of its ad- 
ditional plate mill at Homestead, Pa. It 
is calculated that this mill will employ 
500 men and will cost about $750,000, 


The Mesta Machine Co., of Homestead, 
Pa., will operate the works now being 
constructed at that point for the manu- 
facture of molds, gearings, ete. Among 
the directors are I’, KE. Mesta and John O. 
Horning. 

The name of W. I. Babcock, general 
manager of the Chicago Shipbuilding Co., 
is prominently mentioned in connection 
with the management of the large ship- 
yard to be located on Staten Island, New 
York harbor. 


It is announced that the Laurel Lake 
Cotton Mills Co. is considering the in- 
vestment of $200,000 in its plant for the 
purpose of making extensions and im- 
provements. The factory is located at 
Fall River, Mass. 

The Benjamin Steel & Iron Co., of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has established a branch of 
its business in the city under the title of 
the Buffalo Machinery & Supply Co. 
This concern will sell mill and railroad 
supplies, elevators, ete. 

The John G. Roach Distilling Co. is a 
new Jersey City corporation, with $450,- 
000 capital. Its offices are at 259 Wash- 
ington street, and the company includes 
John G. Roach, Neill Roach, Matthew 
Neill and John M. Enright. 


According to the statement of one of its 
promoters, the combination of paving- 
brick manufacturers will represent fully 
$15,000,000. It is claimed that the trust 
includes 90 per cent. of the makers of 
paving bricks in this country. 

The Edison Junior Electric Co. has 
been chartered for heat, light and power 
purposes in New York. The incorpora- 
tors are Thos. A. Edison, Jr., S. R. Val- 
entine, H. 8S. Hepburn, E. A. Drake and 
C. 8. Hetrry; all of New York city. 

The West Point Mining Co.,’ of West 
Point, Tenn., has just been ‘organized, 
with a paid-up capital of $50,000: A. A. 
Berger, president, and N. C. Elting, ¥étre- 
tary and treasurer. The company Has a 
lease on 142 acres and owns absolutely 
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100 acres of the finest ore lands in the 
South. 

A recent incorporation is that of Mar- 
cus Mason & Co., with $100,000 capital. 
It is announced that this company will 
manufacture machinery of different kinds. 
Among the directors is J. Dobson Good, 
of East 44th street, New York, N. Y. 


The Elwood Manufacturing Co., of El- 
wood, Ind., it is stated, is erecting a ma- 
chine shop 40x200 feet, in addition to two 
smaller buildings, which will contain an 
outfit for general manufacturing; also the 
construction of gas engines and boilers. 


It is understood that Messrs. Belding 
Bros. & Co. have met with such success 
in the operation of their silk mill at Beld- 
ing, Mich., that they have decided to add 
considerable machinery to the plant. This 
mill makes a specialty of silk weaving. 

A report has been widely circulated that 
the Cramp Shipbuilding Co., of Philadel- 
phia, has decided to construct an addi- 
tional dry-dock. In a letter to the Manu- 
facturers’ Record this corporation states 
that the report is somewhat premature. 

The Union Dry-Dock Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y.. it is stated, is to construct a new 
machine shop about 110x400 feet in di- 
It will also enlarge its plant 

number of pneumatic and 
Clectrie tools, as well as an electric crane. 


mensions, 


to install a 


The American Emery Wheel Works, of 
Providence, R. I., has been obliged to in- 
crease its equipment for finishing emery 
account of the business de- 
It writes the Manufacturers’ 
Record that it has nearly doubled its pres- 
ent capacity. 


wheels on 
inands, 


A report from Beaver Falls, Pa., is to 
the effect that the Union Drawn Steel 
(Co. is preparing to construct an addition 
to its present plant, to be 375 feet in 
length and two stories high. It is under- 
stood that no machinery has been pur- 
chased as yet. 


J. B. Doan & Co., of Chicago, have 
been awarded the contract for about $20,- 
000 worth of improved machinery for the 
Rock Island arsenal. The order includes 
lathes of various sizes, upright drills, 
milling machines, screw machines, shap- 
ers and power hammers. 


The Grain Food Co. has recently been 
formed at Toledo, Ohio, for the manufac- 
ture of cereal foods, with $100,000 capi- 
tal. It is announced that the company 
will erect a plant in the near future. 
Louis M. Friedman and Wm. G. Myers 
are among the directors. 


Recent fire losses at manufacturing 
plants are as follow: Barlow Bros. Co., 
of Waterbury, Conn., $25,000; Fenton & 
Dunn, carriage factory, at Holyoke, 
$15,000—damage included stock 
and factory; Diamond linseed-oil plant at 
B'yria, Ohio, loss $60,000. 

The 


with 


Mass., 


Mount Vernon Hygeia Ice Co., 
offices at Jersey City, has been 
with $100,000 capital. It is 
stated that this company will manufac- 
ture ice by a special process. James H. 
Bailey and Burton S. Cowles, of Jersey 
City, are directors of the company. 

Messrs. J. M. Hayden & Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., write the Manufacturers’ 


formed, 


Record that they are preparing to erect a 
new smelting works, which will be over 
of the 
The enlargement is necessitated 


ten times the capacity present 
plant. 


hy the increase in the firm’s business. 


Jos ph J. Dickerson, of Jersey City, and 
Frederick Fraentzel, of Newark, N. J., 
are interested in the Willner Wood Co., 
which formed, with $500,000 
capital, to manufacture fireproofing, also 
ernamental woodwork. The plant of this 
company, it is stated, is to be located at 
Newark. 


The new buildings to be erected for the 


has been 





Lawrence Cement Co. at Siegfried, Pa., 
consist of a kiln building, 120x126; mill 
building, 63x285; engine building, 75x105; 
boiler-house, 42x105; stockhouse, 120x 
462, and fuel building, 50x60. The build- 
ings will be of brick, with steel columns 
and roof trusses. 

The factory in Shelton, formerly used 
for the manufacture of postal cards for 
the government, has been leased for a 
term of years, and is being fitted up for 
the reception of a large amount of new 
rubber machinery. It will be operated 
by the United States Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., of Ansonia, Conn. 


It is reported that the Union Tobacco 
Co., recently incorporated in New York 
city with $10,000,000 capital, is to become 
a competitor of the American Tobacco 
Co. It is stated that the company will 
have its principal offices in New York 
city, and that among those interested is 
James G. Butler, of St. Louis. 

The International Tobacco Co. has been 
incorporated at Albany, N. Y., with $150,- 
000 capital, by Michel Berger, Joseph H. 
Harris and others, of New York, and J. 
Edward Stoke, of Stapleton, S. I. It is 
understood that this company will do 
business at New York and locate its plant 
in the vicinity of the metropolis. 

According to a dispatch from Hartford, 
Conn., there is a possibility that the vari- 
ous plants controlled by the Lozier Manu- 
facturing Co. will be 
Westfield, Mass. It 
company, 


consolidated at 
is stated that this 
which manufactures bicycles, 
has already begun removing machinery 
from its factory at Thompsonville, Conn. 


A dispatch from Wheeling, W. Va., an- 
nounces that the Aetna Standard Iron & 
Steel Co. has purchased a site near Mingo 
Junction, Ohio, on which will be erected 
a new steel plant. The plant will contain 
what is said to be the heaviest machinery 
yet planned for such works in this yicin- 
ity. Six 10-ton 


ladles have been pur- 

chased. 
The Springfield Gas Engine Co., of 
Springfield, Ohio, has secured a large 


three-story brick building, and will double 
its present force of employes. 
pany 


The com- 
Manufacturers’ Record 
that it will install new machinery in this 


writes the 


building. When it began operation seven 
years ago it occupied a room 10x12 feet 
in dimensions. 

Sometime ago Edward Ford, of Toledo, 
Ohio, decided to construct a factory for 
making plate glass at a cost of $500,000 
in that city. Owing to trouble in obtain- 
ing proper railroad facilities, there is a 
possibility that the plant may be located 
elsewhere. It is stated that Mr. Ford 
has received several liberal offers to locate 
in other cities. 

The Covert Manufacturing Co., whose 
plant is located at West Troy, N. Y., is 
constructing an addition to its factory. 
The company has increased its power ca- 
pacity, and expects to have all improve- 
ments completed by January 1. This cor- 
poration, which makes harness special- 
ties, has been in constant operation for 
twenty-five years. 

A report from Chicago, Ll, is to the 
effect that the Illinois Steel Co. has de- 
termined to increase its facilities by con- 

dock at 
blast fur- 
It is calculated this will increase 
Work 
has already begun upon the foundations 


structing a large ore-shipping 
South Chicago; also two new 
naces, 


its present force by 1000 hands. 


for the dock and furnaces. 

The Co., of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., in a letter to the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, states that it has recently 


Carborundum 


completed an extensive addition to its fac- 
tory, and that the entire plant is now be- 
ing operated to its full capacity. It has 
begun manufacturing carborundum paper 





and cloth, in addition to other specialties. 
The company has begun the construction 
of an adidtional kiln. 

Plans have been prepared for the plant 
of the Alcania Tinplate Co. to be con- 
structed at Avonmore, Pa. The plans call 
for a six-mill plant, tha main building to 
be 100x200 feet in size, pickling-house 
50x50 feet, tinning-house 50x130 feet, 
boiler-house 50x60 feet and_ several 
smaller buildings. The power plant will 
have about 800 horse-power. <A 16-ton 
electric traveling crane will be installed. 


The Tonawanda Power Co. has been 
organized, with $100,000 capital, to fur- 
nish electricity, pneumatic or other power 
or energy produced by electricity, with 
offices in North Tonawanda, N. Y. Di- 
rectors are Edward D, Adams, Francis 
Lynde Stetson, Edward A. Wickes and 
William B. Rankine, of New York; Chas. 
A. Sweet and Lincoln A. Groat, of Buf- 
falo, and Delaney Rankine, of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

The American Tinplate Co., of Ander- 
son, Ind., has let contracts for doubling 
its capacity, making it the largest tin- 
plate plant in the world. A rolling mill 
will be erected in connection with the 
plant, and the steel billets will be made 
at Anderson. When the additions are 
completed the working force, it is stated, 
will be over 4000 men. The same com- 
pany will engage in the manufacture of 
bicycles, and will erect a plant for that 
purpose. 

It is announced that the Continental 
Tobacco Co., of New York, will be the 
name of the organization representing the 
interests of the following firms: John 
Finzer & Bros., Louisville, Ky.; P. H. 
Mayo & Bro., Richmond, Va.; Daniel 
Scotten & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The P. J. 
Sorg Co., Middletown, Ohio; Harry Weis- 
singer Tobacco Co., Louisville, Ky.; The 
P. Lorillard Co., Jersey City, N. J.; The 
Drummond Tobaceo Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
This company, it is understood, will be 
the successor of the American Tobacco 
Co.’s plug-manufacturing branch. 


The promoters of the plan to utilize the 
water-power of the St. John river at 
Grand Falls, N. B., across the Maine 
boundary, have organized. The capital of 
the new concern, the Grand Falls Water 
Power & Boom Co., is $1,000,000. The 
company proposes to erect large pulp and 
paper mills. The directors are as follows: 
Hon. Redfield Proctor, of Vermont; Rus- 
sell A. Alger, Secretary of War; Sir Wil- 
liam C. Vanhorne, president of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad Co.; R. B. Angus, a 
director of that company, and Hugh P. 
McLean, of St. John. Several more pulp 
mills are to be built along the Penobscot 
river in Maine. At Winn a large pulp 
and paper mill is to be built, an extensive 
enterprise is planned at Milford, and a 
company has just been formed whose pur- 
pose is to erect on the west branch of the 
Penobscot the largest pulp and paper mill 
in the world. 


Louisiana Salt Mines. 


It is stated that the mining of salt in 
Louisiana is rapidly developing. It is 
understood that the Iberia Salt Mills will 
be worked by a new plant which will have 
In addi- 
tion to this company, the Myles Company 
400 
Week's Island, while a Chicago company 
200 


an output of 500 tons per day. 


is obtaining about tons daily on 


is preparing to obtain about 


daily on Belle Isle. 


tons 





Mr. Martin V. 
has published in a little pamphlet a strik- 


Calvin, Augusta, Ga., 
ing array of facts and figures of the agri- 
cultural possibilities of Georgia, compar- 
ing 1885 and 1888 with 1893, 1895 and 


1896. 


COMMERCE. 


This department is devoted to a record of 
the rapidly developing commerce of South- 
ern ports. 


Oil as Steamship Fuel. 
4 





The question of oil as a fuel for steam- 
ships is steadily increasing’ in’ interest, 
owing to the small space which it takes 
up on a vessel as compared with coal. 
Vessel men realize that it is an important 
factor in economic operation. An ex- 
periment which resulted successfully was 
recently made in England on the steam- 
ship Haliotis. 
only for the carrying of liquid fuel, but 
also for the The 
method of using the oil is simple. A small 
donkey pump drives it to a large drum or 


This vessel was built not 


consumption of it. 


service tank, some six feet in diameter 
and about ten feet long, which is secured 
a few feet above the level of the tops of 
The oil flows 
from the drum by gravity through a small 
pipe to the level of the furnaces, toward 


the casings of the boilers. 


which it passes through various branch 
pipes. 
a duplex 
through it for both steam and oil. 


It then reaches a nozzle, which is 
structure having passages 

The steam reaches the nozzle by other 
pipes and branch pipes, and when the 
valves which both 
steam and oil are opened the steam and 
oil are blown through the furnace door 
simultaneously. By the impact of the 
steam the liquid fuel is spread out like 
rain, it falls upon the red-hot fire-brick 


control the flow of 


which is built in the form of a fore-and- 
aft wall in the furnace, and it at once is 
converted into a flame nearly white and 
apparently of 
power. 

The first experiment was with coal of 
the best character. On a measured mile 
the vessel made with this fuel ten and 


extraordinary heating 


one-half knots, the mean consumption of 
coal being 2.47 pounds per indicated horse- 
power an hour. After this the oil fuel 
was tried. The run showed a consump- 
tion of 1.67 pounds of oil per indicated 
horse-power, or about 30 per cent. less 
than the consumption of coal in the same 
engines and boilers. 


Improvements at Sabine Pass. 





The improvements being made by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. at Sabine 
Pass have resulted in the formation of 
another town in the vicinity of its termi- 
nals. The number of settlers has become 
so extensive and the investment of capital 
has reached such proportions that it is be- 
lieved that the new town and the old, as 
Sabine Pass proper is termed, will be 
combined in one large city. The demand 
for real estate is constantly increasing, 
and prices have considerably appreciated. 
While the former town was maintained 
largely by the lumber trade, the export 
business which will be brought to this 
community by the Southern Pacific will 
be one factor which will largely take the 
piace of the lumber shipments when they 
The surrounding coun- 
try is well adapted to the cultivation of 


are discontinued. 


fruit, grain and vegetables, which will 
naturally be shipped to this point as @ 
market. The place is also to become the 
terminal of several lines of foreign steam 
ships, and their exports will play an im 
portant part in its development. Already 
many Western and Northern people have 
been attracted to Sabine Pass on account 
of its bright prospects, and, in addition t 
locating in or near it, have invested lib 
erally in land and other enterprises. 








New Orleans’ Iron Exports. 
The extent of iron shipments from New 


Orleans is arousing much interest in the 





| officials. 


' North as well as among Southern railroad 
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ing statement from General Freight 
Agent Shepard, of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville system, is of interest: ‘There is five 
times more pig iron going through New 
Orleans today than there has ever been, 
and the shipments have before this run 
up to several hundred tons per week or 
They put pig iron on the cars in 
the Alabama iron districts fresh and hot 
from the furnaces. The demand is very 
great, so much so, indeed, that the price 
has gone up seventy-five cents per ton. 
This is certainly fast growing to be a 
big iron port. We propose that it shall be 
larger. There will be hundreds and thou- 
sands of tons of pig iron through here 
right from this time on. 


more. 


It is our best 
port for the business, because we get bet- 
ter ocean rates, a quicker haul, with bet- 
ter facilities for handling it.” 


Virginia Tobacco in Asia. 

A Richmond dispatch states that the 
firm of Murai Bros. & Co., of Kyoto, 
Japan, have so far bought and shipped 
fully 6000 hogsheads of bright tobacco for 
cigarettes. Besides engaging an extra 
steamship for the shipment, one steam- 
ship has been chartered to go by the Suez 
canal, to reach Japan before January 1 
next, : 

About 90 per cent. of the manufactured 
tobacco trade of Japan, as well as China 
and Korea, is controlled by this factory, 
whose demand for bright tobacco alone 
next year out of the present crop will 
probably exceed 10,000 hogsheads. They 
say that Japanese tobacco can never com- 
pete with Virginia bright tobacco, as their 
soil and climate will make only a dark 
kind that will not bear export, and is not 
fit for cigarettes, 


Four in One Day. 


As an indication of the export business 
of Galveston, Texas, it may be stated that 
one company of shipping agents recently 
cleared four vessels in one day for Euro- 
pean ports. The ships were the Lindis- 
farne, Vala, Ullapool and the Hemis- 
phere; the last three are bound for Liver- 
pool and the first-named vessel for Rot- 
terdam. ‘This is so far the greatest num- 
ber of ships cleared by any one ship agent 
in one day. The vessels combined carried 
30,700 bales of cotton, valued at $823,310. 
In addition to this was carried other 
cargo, as follows: Wheat, $60,480; cot- 
tonseed oileake, $7200; cottonseed meal, 
$9000; cottonseed oil in barrels, $4750— 
making the total value of the cargoes of 
the four vessels $904,740. 


A New Steamer. 





The Queen Anne’s Railroad Co. has de- 
cided to construct a steamer for its ser- 
vice between Baltimore and Queenstown, 
to be used in connection with its train 
service from Queenstown to Lewes, Del. 
The steamer is to be 200 feet long, and 
have a speed of eighteen miles an hour, 
It will contain a number of staterooms, 
and is expected will cost about $100,000. 
It is understood that the vessel will be 
ready for service in May next, and that 
the company will then put on passenger 
trains of Pullman cars between Queens- 
town and Rehoboth Beach. 
is operated by a 


This railroad 
company of Balti- 
moreans, of which Wm. H. Bosley is 
president, 


Favor the Levee. 


The plan of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co, to erect an extensive levee on the 
Water front at New Orleans has been ap- 
proved by some of the leading business 
men of that city, They recognize the fact 
that such oa levee will not only be an ad 
Vintage to the railroad company in in 
creasing its frontage on the harbor, but 


Will also be an additional protection to 





the city from high water. The agitation 
in favor of this plan is steadily increasing, 
and it is believed the company will secure 
authority to make this improvement from 
the city. 


Export Demand Increased. 





New York advices report that the de- 
mand for cotton goods for export has sud- 
denly increased within the last fortnight. 
Three leading houses in the market report 
sales of some 40,000 bales for Southern 
mills, and on behalf of Eastern corpora- 
tions from 20,000 to 25,000 bales are 
known to have been disposed of. Of the 
former may be named Woodward, Bald- 
win & Co., Deering, Milliken & Co. and 
Haines & Bishop, and of the latter Bliss. 
Fabyan & Co., Smith, Hogg & Gardner 
and Amory, Browne & Co. 


To Improve the Harbor. 


The Northern Central Railroad has de- 
termined to increase the depth of water 
around its docks in Balitmore harbor in 
order to accommodate ocean steamships 
of the deepest draught. Some of the 
largest grain carriers in the transatlantic 
service have been chartered to take out 
cargoes from Baltimore, and it is caleu- 
lated to have a sufficient depth of water 
for all of these vessels. 


Jottings at the Ports. 


The steamship Montgomery recently 
left the harbor of Mobile, carrying the 
largest cargo of cotton which has cleared 
from this port. It comprised 11,500 bales. 
The vessel was cleared by the Horsley 
Line. 


A recent shipment from Norfolk, Va., 
comprised 1223 tons of Pocahontas coal, 
consigned to Hlavana. This is the first 
cargo of coal for the port since the war. 
It is understood that this is the beginning 
of a series of extensive shipments. 





The Niearaguan Canal. 





The announcement is made from New 
York, and confirmed in a telegram from 
Wm. R. Grace & Co., that a syndicate 
represented by Messrs. Edward F. Cragin 
and Edward Eyre, of New York, has se- 
cured a concession from the Nicaraguan 
Congress for the construction of a ship 
canal, to take effect October 10, 1899. It 
is stated that the company would have 
ample financial backing, and that the Nic- 
araguan government agrees to make no 
claim for any portion of the profits of the 
ship canal for a period of 199 years. The 
syndicate is required to open communi- 
eation between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans within three years. 





In connection with the National Farm- 
ers’ Congress, to be held at Fort Worth, 
Texas, December 6, it is intended to 
hold an exhibition. Mr. A. W. Hart- 
man, secretary of the exhibition associa- 
tion, has sent a circular letter to manu- 
facturers of farm machinery and imple- 
ments and dealers in seeds, fertilizers, 
ete., calling their attention to the oppor- 
tunity to bring their wares to the atten- 
tion of representative farmers. 


A correspondent of the Manufacturers’ 
Record writes from Corsicana, Texas, 
that oil wells continue to be bored in this 
with What is 
known as the Staley well, recently com- 


section good results. 
pleted, is now flowing at the rate of 
T. C. Stribling 
has secured options on a large area of ter- 


twenty-five barrels daily. 


ritory, which is supposed to be underlaid 
with the liquid, and will bore a number of 
additional wells. 


Ninety-seven ovens are in blast at the 
Semet-Solvay Co. at Ensley, Ala., and a 
second battery of ovens is ready to go 


into operation. 





RAILROAD NEWS. 


[A complete record of all new railroad 
building in the South will be found in the 
Construction Department.] 





The “Black Diamond” Route. 


The English people who are looking 
over the route of the proposed railroad 
being promoted by Albert E. Boone and 
others have been examining the harbor 
facilities along the Atlantie coast. They 
have already visited Port Royal and 
Charleston, S. C., and have been invited 
to inspect the harbor of Savannah, Ga. 
It is now stated that the line, if built, 
will extend north and south across the 
United States. It is claimed that the 
idea of the projectors is as follows: 
Starting either at Fargo, N. D., or Moor- 
head, Minn., the line will run thence to 
Muscatine, Ia.; thence to Peoria and 
Monticello, Ill.; thence to Vincennes and 
Vevay, Ind.; thence to Ghent, Cynthiana 
and Barbourviile, Ky.; thence to La Fol- 
lette, Knoxville and Maryville, Tenn.; 
thence to Bushnell and Franklin, N. C.; 
thence to Rabun Gap and Clayton, Ga.: 
thence to Walhalla, Anderson, Abbeville, 
Edgefield, Aiken, Barnwell, Beaufort and 
on to Port Royal, S. C., on the seacoast. 
The total distance is 1906 miles. 


An Extensive Project. 


In the last issue of the Manufacturers’ 
Record reference was made to the organ- 
ization of the Sabine Pass & Northwest- 
ern Railroad Co., to build a line between 
the Guif and Bonham, Texas. One of the 
principal promoters of this enterprise is 
Hon. W. H. Brooker, of San Antonio, 
Texas. Relative to the enterprise Mr. 
Brooker is quoted in a Texas paper as 
follows: “We propose to construct first 
from tidewater to the Red river on the 
north, a distance of but little more than 
300 miles. When this trunk line is com- 
pleted through Texas we propose to reach 
out for the northwest territogy, traversing 
the Indian and Oklahoma ‘Territories, 
Kansas, Nebraska and the two Dakotas, 
thereby reaching into the Northwest and 
the Missouri valley. We propose to build 
and equip in first-class style, with 70- 
pound steel rails, under bonds of $12,500 
to the mile.” 


Sale of Little Rock & Memphis. 


The recent sale of the Little Rock & 
Memphis Railroad at Little Rock, Ark., 
it is understood, was in the interest of the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad. 
The purchaser was Adrian H. Larkin, of 
New York, who is understood to represent 
the bondholders of the Little Rock & 
Memphis. The purchase price was $325,- 
000. It is understood that an understand- 
ing has been arrived at between the pur- 
chaser and the Choctaw Company, by 
which the road which extends between 
Little Rock and Memphis will become a 
part of the system, already outlined in 
the Manufacturers’ Record. The con- 
necting link will be the Choctaw & Mem- 
phis Railroad, which is now being sur- 
veyed from Little Rock to the eastern 
terminus of the Choctaw, Oklahoma & 
Gulf. 


Charleston, Clendenin & Sutton. 


A correspondent of the Manufacturers’ 
Record states that valuable deposits of 
coal have been located along the line of 
the proposed extension of the Charleston, 
Clendenin & Sutton Railroad in West 
Virginia. As already stated in these col- 
umns, it is reported that financial arrange- 
ments have been made to extend the line 
to Sutton, W. Va., as proposed originally 
At Sutton it will con- 
nect with the West Virginia & Pittsburg 
Railroad, of which Hon. J. N. Camden, 


by the promoters. 





of Parkersburg, is president, and give the 
latter road an entrance into Charleston. 
When completed the Charleston, Clen- 
denin & Sutton Railroad will be about 
100 miles in length and have a monopoly 
of the traffic of a large portion of central 
West Virginia. 


Old Point & Newport News Company. . 





The company which now controls the 
electric line between Old Point, Hampton 
and Newport News, Va., has the follow- 
ing officers: President, William J. Payne, 
of Richmond; treasurer, H. L. Schmelz, 
of Hampton; secretary, D. C. Zollickoffer, 
of Richmond; board of directors, M. EB. 
Ingalls, of Cincinnati; Alexander Brown, 
of Baltimore; W. J. Payne and Samuel 
Regester, of Richmond; W. A. Post, of 
Newport News; F. W. Darling and Geo. 
A. Schmelz, of Hampton. The new 
company contemplates making extensive 
improvements in the road, and will spend 
$200,000, it is stated. Besides operating 
the electric railway, it will do a general 
lighting and power business and manu- 
facture ice, 


K. C., P. & G. Officers. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf, held in 
Kansas City, Messrs. Robert Gillham, 
manager of the company, and C. A. Bra- 
ley were elected directors in place of Nor- 
man B. Ream and Frank O. Lowden. 
The new board of directors is made up as 
follows: . John Lowber Welsh, E. T. 
Stotesbury, H. M. Howe and William 8. 
Taylor, all of Philadelphia; Alexander 
McDonald, Cincinnati; A. Hecksher and 
KE. P. Merwin, New York; A. BE. Stilwell, 
E. L. Martin, W. 8S. Woods, Robert Gill- 
ham, J. McD. Trimble and C. A. Braley, 
Kansas City. Present officers were re- 
elected, Mr. J. T. Nolthenius being 
chosen as an additional vice-president. 





Dallas to Fort Worth. 


According to a dispatch from Dallas, 
Texas, the Dallas Terminal Railway Co. 
has determined to cancel all outstanding 
bonds and mortgages to secure their pay- 
ments and to hold a stockholders’ meeting 
on December 10 for the purpose of 
amending the charter so as to permit the 
extension of the Terminal Company's 
lines to Fort Worth, thirty-two miles 
west. At the stockholders’ meeting the 
issue of $1,000,000 of bonds will be au- 
thorized to procure funds with which to 
make the above-mentioned improvements. 
President W. C. Conner is quoted as say- 
ing that the work of extending the termi- 
nal to Fort Worth will be begun early in 
January. 





Railroad Notes. 


B. Watkins Leigh has been appointed 
receiver of the Port Norfolk Electric 
Railroad Co. 

W. F. Kean has been appointed solicit- 
ing agent of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
offices at Nashville, Tenn. 


Mr. J. P. Glenn has been appointed 
freight and passenger agent of the Union 
Pacific, Denver & Gulf Railroad Co. 


Edwin Gould has been elected president 
of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Co., and Russell Harding, vice-president. 


At the annual meeting of the railroads 
associated in the Western Maryland sys- 
tem, John M. Hood was re-elected presi- 
dent of the company. 


A dispatch from Louisville, Ky., states 
that the recent sale of the Richmon#, 
Nicholasville, Irvine & Beattyville Rail- 
road has been set aside and another sale 
ordered by the court. The decision was 
handed down on the petition of Messrs. 
Shanahan & Co. 
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TEXTILES. 


{A complete record of new textile enter- 
prises in the South will be found in the Con- 
struction Department.] 


Correspondence relating to textile mat- 
ters, especially to the cotton-mill interests 
of the South, and items of news about new 
mills or enlargements, special contracts for 
* goods, market conditions, etc., are invited 
by the Manufacturers’ Record. We shall be 
glad to have such matter at all times, and 
also to have any general discussion relating 
to cotton matters. 





Cotton Mills and Cotton 
Manufacturing.* 


So tthern 





iy Edward B. Wilbur, Newberry, 8. C. 





As this subject has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated by many members of the asso- 
ciition, it appears to the writer little, 
if anything, new can possibly be pre- 
sented, but having consented to supply 
an article upon the subject, I do so, fully 
intending to confine myself to data col- 
lected by investigation, correspondence 
und otherwise, which is presented un- 
biased by personal opinion. Very much 
of that written concerning manufactur- 
ing in the South has been largely exag- 
gerated, for which there is no excuse. In 
making that statement I refer to both 
Northern and Southern writers; for, if 
we were to credit all written describing 
the advantages of the Southern mills 
their Northern 
would conelude that those in control of 
Southern mills live in clover the year 
round; that in order to earn a dividend 
all that is necessary is cotton and ma- 
chinery: that if these two were brought 
in contact the dividend would be forth- 
Possibly these happy 


over competitors one 


results 
have previously been obtained with slight 


coming. 


exertions, but in this year of grace, to 
obtain satisfactory results it takes as 
careful and conscientious watchfulness in 
Dixie as in New England. 

Now, what are the advantages we hear 
so much of, and do they exist to the ex- 
tent claimed for them by many writers? 
lirst 


equipment, 


is the cost of construction and 
Brick mills of the best mate- 
rial and all modern conveniences have 
been erected at a cost ranging from forty 
cents to fifty cents per square foot, and 
ata total cost of construction and equip- 
ment ranging from $17 to $20 per spindle, 
local conditions having been somewhat 
unfavorable, together with the fact that 
the machinery cost 10 per cent. more than 
it would in New England. A number of 
the above-mentioned mills were equipped 
with the latest up-to-date machinery for 
nbout $14.25 a spindle, which is higher 
than the same would have cost at railway 
centers in New England. Town taxes in 
North Carolina and South Carolina aver- 
age one-half of 1 per cent.; city taxes 
average three-quarters of 1 per cent.; 
Georgia and Alabama taxes may by vote 
be remitted for a term of ten years. In 
Arkansas the aggregate taxes cannot ex- 
ceed 2 per cent. for town, county, State 
and school, 
Cost of Fuel and Power. 

Tccahontas coal costs the North Caro- 
linn mills $3.25 per ton, while Tennessee 
coal is delivered at $2.95 per ton. In 
South 


$3.75 per ton, while Tennessee coal can 


Carolina Pocahontas coal costs 
be secured from $2.80 to $3.20 per ton. 
Gecergia uses Tennessee generally, cost- 
ing $1.90 to $2.10 per ton. In Alabama 
coul costs from $1.15 to $1.35, and it is 
stated one Alabama mill is using local 
coal which costs from 75 cents to 90 cents 
per ton. 

The development of water-power for, 
cotton manufacturing in the South will 
not be carried on to any great extent in 
~ *Read before New England Cotton Man- 


ufacturers’ Association, at annual meeting, 
September 27-29. 





the future, as steam-power is proving it- 
self much more reliable and fully as eco- 
nomical. If electricity is to become very 
much of a factor, then this statement will 
need to be modified. Southern manufac- 
turers have by experience learned that 
the actual cost of their water-power is 
only to be arrived at when compared to 
the relative earning power of a steam 
plant and water-power plant of equal ca- 
pacity; and experience has demonstrated 
that water-power is cheaper only under 
very favorable conditions. A 25,000- 
spindle mill can be built in the South, we 
will say, for $18 per spindle. Its fuel for 
a 1300-horse-power engine will cost $18,- 
000 per annum, which is $13.84 per horse- 
power per year. The most recently-built 
water-power mill of that size, constructed 
at a cost of $25 per spindle, required an 
investment of $250,000 in developing the 
water-power; this large investment 
earned only what it saved, viz., $18,000, 
or 7.2 per cent. The general opinion 
is that the Southern water-power is, as 
has been demonstrated in New England, 
very much overrated, and only under the 
most favorable conditions is it at all to be 
compared to a modern economical engine 
and cheap fuel. Probably $15 per horse- 
power is a safe estimate for the average 
Southern mill using water-power. Steam- 
power will cost from $12 to $14 per horse- 
power per year, according to favorable 
or unfavorable conditions. 
Cost of Manufacturing. 

Proportionate 

40"-2.60 cloth: 


elements of cost for 


MEW MOCSTIAL. oc cc cecicosce 61.38 per cent. 
DE Noes t nea vedteeas ae-040ee 15.09 ‘ i 
Fuel and fixed charges...... es 7 


Commissions, discounts, ete. 9.92 ‘“ ” 
100 oe ni 
The following table will indicate the 
proportionate cost of incidentals, ete.: 


UE Ws co 6ecencestéccaces 18.10 per cent. 
pepies ebarss uands daseees | " 
Freight charges on finished 

De Civedeevedabedasedee if Be sas 
P6144 snckeneseenacwe’s 9.58 * me: 
SN. 6405360 0c 0c cesness 10.34 *“ - 
SD GRIEG s 6.60 60 0:63 escew en's 2.67 * 6 


4.93 ‘ - 
30.27 ** - 


100 ai in) 
These last figures represent the yearly 


Interest and commissions... 


charges of a steam-power plant doing a 
business of $700,000, 
AVERAGE WAGES PAID VER DAY IN 


THE FOUR STATES WHICH COM- 
PETE WITH NEW ENGLAND. 

Ga. N.C. 8.C. Ala. 
3s 4 eae 75c. 68c. G6Be. 60c. 
> 7 Me. SOc. Ke. Te. 
Speeder hands........ Hc. The. T8e. 80c. 
Spinner hands......... The. G5e. 56e. H4e. 
Spooler hands......... Me. Te. Te. 6Oe. 
Wevver hands......... 100c. S85c. 90e. 90e 


Yard and general help. 70c. 68e. 65e. 606. 

The above table will come very near the 
There 
are without doubt slight variations from 
the figures given, but not of sufficient ex- 
tent to alter the general average. The 
hours of labor vary in the above four 


avo reg wiges in the fous States. 


States fully as much as the wages paid. 
The best Southern mills on print goods 
With common looms will have an advan- 
tuge of two cents per pound over the 
New England mills using similar machin- 
ery. We frequently read in Southern 
papers of the South’s advantage of cheap 
cotton, estimated from one-half cent to 
three-quarters of a cent a pound. These 
writers fail to remember that a large pro- 
portion of the goods manufactured in the 
South are first sent to New England for 
finishing, and then possibly returned to 
New York for distribution, thereby losing 
the advantage gained on the low-price 
cotton. A mill producing coarse goods 
will generally use local cottons, and may 
thereby have this advantage of one-half 
cent to three-quarters of a cent a pound. 
But suppose the character of the goods 
demands a better cotton than is found in 
the near locality; for instance, if cotton 
has to be freighted from Arkansas or 
Tennessee to South Carolina, this advan- 
tage would nearly disappear, and if the 





freight charges on finished goods to New 
England be added to its cost the Southern 
mill is then laboring under a disadvan- 
tage. I fail to see any climatic restric- 
tions whatever of Nos. 40s and under not 
being spun and successfully woven in any 
part of the South, and when the time 
comes, as it will, for spinning finer num- 
bers, I apprehend artificial 
suitable for such manipulations will be 
possible. 


conditions 


This has been the experience 
in the Kast India mills, where the exces- 
sive heat of summer gives way to arti- 
ficial conditions within the factory. For 
ten years the South should make but lit- 
tle effort to spin fine as No. 40s, simply 
because the help will not have had suffi- 
cient experience. Meanwhile there will 
be little need of the South undertaking 
to spin finer numbers, as there will be no 
demand for it; but on print cloth num- 
bers the help will during this time develop 
dexterity not excelled by any class of 
operatives, foreign or native. That the 
South will in ten years from now pro- 
duce with its native operatives the bulk 
of seven-yard standard print goods there 
“an be no question. When this assertion 
is denied we thereby acknowledge that 
the French-Canadian, Poles, 
Jews and Portuguese, who are now being 
introduced into New England mills, will 
accomplish more, and have a higher men- 
tal make-up, than those who are natives 
and are acquainted with our customs and 
ideas. 


Russian- 


Conditions of Manufacturing. 

Dog-day weather, so-called, has no ter- 
rors for the Southern spinner, even with- 
out the use of humidifiers. With their 
use, however, the help labor with much 
less fatigue, not so much from better run- 
ning work as from being in a more health- 
ful atmosphere. One singular fact is 
that we seldom hear of heat prostrations, 
This 
condition, I really believe, gives an ad- 
vantage to the Southern manufacturer 
not possessed by those in other. sections, 
and is accountable for the continued vital- 


either from outside or inside labor. 


ity of our operatives during the severe 
heated term. We may be asked to ex- 
plain why it is that so many more hands 
are required in a Southern mill than in a 
New England one. In weaving depart- 
ments our Southern heip will manage suc- 
cessfully as many looms as in any cotton- 
manufacturing country; in spin and card 
departments this is not always the case, 
und is to be expected when one considers 
the length of time our help have been in 
the mill. Some mills are compelled by 
circumstances over which they cannot 
exercise control to give employment to 
children of rather tender years. This is 
the only class of Southern help not con- 
sidered economical, and this is a difficulty 
which will in time adjust itself. One will 
always find in Southern cotton mills a 
far greatcr proportion of young persons 
than will be seen in a New England mill; 
for instance, on drawing machinery and 
around cards boys of fourteen and eigh- 
teen years are used, when in Northern 
mills help of not less than eighteen years 
and upward will be found around such 
machinery. With these few exceptions, 
hand for hand, we obtain from each ope- 
rative fully as satisfactory results in the 
run of a year as is obtained elsewhere. 

The following table of 1896 indicates 
the proportion of persons employed in 
Massachusetts and North Carolina cotton 
mills, and will probably represent the 
South in general, as well as in Massa- 
chusetts: 


Mass. nO 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Men employed.......... 43.6 29.1 
Women employed....... 50.6 45 
Children employed...... 5.8 25.8 


Southern Operatives. 
One fact which I have noticed re- 


peatedly is, that however countrified a 





family may be when they first appear for 
work at the mill, it takes from one-fourth 
to one-half less time to make good hands 
of them than it does to train farm hands 
of foreign extraction into operatives, 
This I agcount for in two ways. However 
unpolished they may first appear, it takes 
but a short time to discover that their 
intelligence is as bright as the proverbial 
new dollar. As the soil here is generally 
very free of rock, a person who has spent 
years upon the farm will have a more 
erect carriage and hands which are but 
little calloused by farm toil. Those of 
you who have made operatives from farm 
hands of foreign extraction will at once 
recognize the latter as an evil with which 
you have had to contend when breaking 
in a lot of green help. Our New Eng- 
land operatives point to the low wages 
paid the Southern help as indicating a 
low order of intelligence. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. We should re- 
member that these Southern operatives 
are the children of those men who for 
four long years battled for what they 
thought right; that they lack education 
in many instances, none will deny; that 
they are not weak mentally, one very 
soon learns if he goes among them with 
uny such idea. They are poor, and the 
cotton factory is to’ them just what it 
was to the New England communities 
seventy-five years ago, when cotton man- 
ufacturing began to be a factor in that 
section. I am inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that the lack of interest they indi- 
cate in labor laws and labor agitators is 
very largely accountable for the New 
England cry of their not being intelligent. 
They realize that their present condition 
is a vast improvement over what it was 
before cotton mills were introduced, and, 
unlike the New England foreign opera- 
tives, they do not look upon the mill off- 
cials as enemies, but rather as personal 
friends. This accounts for the kindly 
feeling existing between the Southern 
mill officials and their operatives. While 
these favorable conditions are maintained 
Southern manufacturers should have lit- 
tle fear of their competitors. We see no 
cause for questioning the continued ex- 
istence of our present supply of opera- 
tives, at least not for the next dozen 
years. That the colored race can ever 
be made cotton-mill operatives L most 
emphatically question, and I regard all 
efforts in that direction as certain to re- 
sult in financial disaster to the parties 
interested. 
the New England manufacturers now 
have over competitors that will ultimately 
be gained by the latter, viz., his greater 


There are advantages which 


experience in the economies of mill con- 
struction, equipment and management, 
his abundant capital and his ability to se- 
cure whatever money he may be called 
upon to borrow at 2 per cent. to 3 per 
cent, less interest charges; his nearness 
to all necessary supplies and repairs, and 
the comparative low rate of freight 
charges from the mill to the dyeing, 
bleaching, printing and finishing estab- 
lishments, and at this stage the ability 
to dispose of his goods on a commission, 
often of one-tenth what it cost the South- 
ern manufacturer. I would estimate the 
present net advantages of white-cloth 
mills in Georgia and Alabama at 30 per 
cent., divided as follows: 10 per cent. for 
longer hours and new machinery, 20 per 
cent. for cheaper fuel, lower labor costs, 
I would 
rate these items as the maximum for 
mills constructed during the past five 
years, and not in all of those, for local 
conditions must 


lower taxes and cheaper cotton. 


always be taken into 
consideration, and these are as apt to 
upset our calculations 
where. 


South as_ else- 
For white-cloth mills throughout 
the South which have been constructed 
over five years it is doubtful if their pres 
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ent net advantages would reach 20 per 
cent. There are manufacturers in Geor- 
gia who do not admit or either consider 
that they have any advantage whatever 
over the New England manufacturer, yet 
we never learn of the conditions in Geor- 
gia as being considered unfavorable to 
cotton manufacturing, but rather the re- 
verse. 
A General Summary. 

That cotton manufacture of medium 
and coarse numbers must come South is 
as certain as fate, and the constant 
changes West and South of New Eng- 
land’s iron, leather and furniture indus- 
tries, which have been going on for a 
dozen years, and from much the same 
causes 28 now exists in the cotton indus- 
tries of New England, would seem to 
prove the changes natural rather than 
otherwise. Evidently what this country 
needs, at present, at least, is a complete 
cessation of all mill building, and an op- 
portunity given for Fall River to recover 
from its Rip Van Winkle condition. The 
constant and reiterated statement that 
the present low price of print goods is 
caused wholly by Southern competition 
will not bear examination, unless we are 
prepared to admit that 5000 Southern 
print-cloth looms, producing 40,000 pieces 
per week of 28” 64x64 seven-yard goods, 
govern the price at Fall River of 230,000 
pieces of similar goods produced on 32,000 
looms. It is probably due to the longer 
hours and large number of mills on print 
goods in New England outside of Mas- 
sachusetts. The actual danger of South- 
ern competition to Massachusetts mills on 
print goods is not yet present, but near 
at hand. For causes of the present gen- 
eral depression we must look elsewhere, 
and when we compare our annual export 
of $20,000,000 worth of cotton goods with 
England’s $330,000,000 worth, we can 
but believe it is our lack of enterprise in 
not securing a share of these foreign mar- 
kets. While we now manufacture 90 per 
cent. of what cotton goods we need, we 
must not only manufacture the other 10 
per cent., but get our full share of what 
the other fellow is doing. This will be 
brought about as soon as our New Eng- 
land competitors realize the absolute need 
of a change of methods in disposing of 
their productions. Those mills in Fall 
River which paid 3 per cent., and New Bed- 
ford, which paid 7 per cent. dividends in 
1897, are not in danger of being disman- 
tled at present, but rather indicate that 
mills on fine numbers have no great diffi- 
culty in earning a fair dividend. Writers 
on Southern cotton manufacturing fre- 
‘quently mention our mild winters, and 
undertake to prove a decided climatic 
advantage of the South over New Eng- 
land. These writers fail to remember 
that the heated term of the Southern 
summer is far longer and much more se- 
vere than that of New England, and that 
of necessity the operative must have less 
Vitality at its end than those of the cooler 
climate. I believe that in this respect, 
on account of the severe Northern win- 
ters, neither section can at the end of a 
year show any material advantage what- 


’ ever, so far as climatic conditions have a 


bearing on cotton manufacturing. Cot- 
ton mills of Virginia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and New York work 
under nearly identical conditions as those 
existing throughout nearly all of New 
England. The two former may be con- 
sidered as Southern mill States, in which 
I am informed wages equal to those of 
New England are paid, and from which 
Satisfactory dividends are annually se- 
‘ured. The chief difficulty with New 
England mills is that there is too much 
paternal legislation and continued efforts 
to use antiquated machinery. These, 
added to certain exorbitant fixed charges, 





are suflicient in themselves to cause not a 
little of the present inconvenience 
through which many of New England’s 
mills are now passing. The present ad- 
vantages which Southern manufacturers 
have (the full benefit of which is not al- 
ways secured) are cheaper mill sites, low 
taxes, cheaper building material, longer 
hours, lower wages, cheap fuel, cheap cot- 
ton when secured in the local market, 
aided by a low rate of living expenses 
and necessities of life, and what is of as 
much importance as all the above, free- 
dom from labor agitators. When the 
South has thoroughly learned the econo- 
mies of cotton manufacturing and can 
finish its own goods, as it should and will 
eventually, then, and not until then, will 
the competition be such as to cause un- 
easiness. At present New England is 
benefited $10,500,000, which the South- 
ern mill manufacturers pay for the finish- 
ing of their goods, while the railways are 
recipients of $3,500,000 from the same 
sources on freight charges to New Eng- 
land, which, kept in the South, would 
annually add 600,000 new spindles. For 
some unaccountable reason there has pre- 
viously existed a disposition to value 
Southern manufactured goods lower than 
those from other sections. Hitherto this 
has resulted in a loss to those producing 
such goods. These values the Southern 
manufacturer is now refusing, and is de- 
manding full values with his competitors, 
and generally is securing what he de- 
mands. If the South, which produces 60 
per cent. of the world’s cotton supply and 
manufactures only one-twentieth of it, 
should remain stationary so far as an in- 
crease of its manufacture is concerned, 
it would indicate lack of enterprise in so 
doing. 


The First Round Bale of Cotton in 
North Carolina. 


[Raleigh (N. C.) Post.] 

is on exhibition at Irby & 
Young’s display, in Floral Hall at the 
fair, the first round bale of cotton ever 
ginned in North Carolina. The round- 
bale system of ginning cotton is now 
thoroughly established, and there is an 
active demand in all cotton-consuming 
countries of the world for cotton mar- 
keted by this process. In view of the 
fact that it is only a question of a short 
time when the cylindrical bale will take 
the place of the buiky square bale, the 
exhibition of this the first round bale ever 
ginned in the State will be of great inter- 
est to all. The bale is from the Weldon 
round-bale ginnery, and sent here by 
Major James W. Wilson, who is one of 
the operators of this gin. Major Wilson 
is well known as having been the promo- 
ter of several of the largest enterprises 
connected with the history of the State. 
It was his engineering skill that har- 
nessed the Blue Ridge and Cumberland 
mountains with railroads. It is not gen- 
erally known that he was the first person 
to introduce the electric light in the State. 
The first introduction of the steam dril! 
was also done by him. The first use and 
manufacture of dynamite in the South 
was during the construction of the West- 
ern North Carolina Railroad, under the 
supervision of him. Lastly, but not least, 
he is the first to introduce the cylindrical 
bale for cotton, which will supersede all 
presses and baling processes, Major 
Wilson has never been a Yankee, but if 
he had he would have made a good one. 
All the great enterprises he has inaugnu- 
rated in this State has been of untold 
value to our people, and we bespeak for 
the round-bale system of marketing cot- 
ton a _ great success. Every cotton- 
grower, cotton-mill man and all others 
interested in the progress of the State 
should not fail to inform himself of this 
system of baling cotton, which is of such 


There 





great value to themselves and to the 
South, 


Low-Priced Cotton—Mr. Edmonds’ 
Views. 





{The Cotton Ginners’ Journal, Waco, Texas. ] 

We print in this number Mr. Richard 
H. Edmonds’ recent article on cotton— 
overproduction, or abundant production 
and low prices. The article challenges 
the most thoughtful analysis and consid- 
eration. In his treatment—which is bold 
and largely original—of the subject, Mr. 
Edmonds strengthens his reputation as a 
forceful thinker and a publicist. His 
boldness, we may add, would be audacity 
coming from a man of less conservative 
habits of thought, for he takes the high 
ground that an immense crop may, in 
reality, be an advantage to the South. 
We fancy that a majority of growers may 
not, at first glance, sympathize with this 
view. But let us ask in all candor (if his 
position is deemed unienable) what is 
offered instead. “Reduce the acreage” is 
practically the only answer that will be 
forthcoming. 

Is reduction, to a degree that will meet 
the emergency, practicable? We must 
adnit that any answer to this will be 
based on faith and hope. Nobody knows 
until a test has been made. One could 
hope otherwise, but those who know the 
Southern growers well, who understand 
the situation, will, we believe, be inclined 
to doubt the feasibility of intelligent, 
general co-operation on the part of grow- 
ers. Measurable reduction, we fear, is 
the best that can be hoped for. What 
can be secured is purely conjectural, And 
as to reduction, general and material. 
Would not that, as Mr. Edmonds fears, 
stimulate greater effort in those countries 
where cotton as good or better than the 
South produces is grown and convert 
them into formidable competitors? If 
they are not so now, it is simply and 
purely because the  steadily-increasing 
output of America renders sueh rivalry 
unprofitable. There are so many sections 
where cotton, under favorable conditions, 
could be grown profitably. The future 
holds grave possibilities, which may or 
may not menace the South’s supremacy. 
The Southern cotton-grower gave but in- 
cidental thought to Gen. Sir Herbert 
Kitchener’s march up the Nile, but that 
movement had its significance for the 
South, sealed when the Sirdar planted the 
British-Egyptian colors on the walls of 
Khartoum. England does not acquire 
and hold countries for glory alone. Under 
the impulse of her genius and capital the 
Soudan may supplement Egypt’s yield, as 
a land where Soudanese labor may grow 
cotton even cheaper than Texas can, and 
transported in British bottoms, lay it on 
the quays at Liverpool, satisfied with 
three cents a pound. Great Britain 
knows the resources of the Soudan, and 
if cotton, by artificial or other unusual 
means, should be forced up to an artificial 
price we may expect to find Egypt and 
India, English brains and money the in- 
spiration, coming into view as competi- 
tors—and if they ever come it will be to 
stay. Such a culmination might, a decade 
hence, force the Southern grower to mar- 
ket a 10,000,000 or an 8,000,000-bale crop 
at four or even three cents—for the crop 
of other lands could reach the world’s 
total to 12,000,000, 14,000,000 or 16,000,- 
000 bales. This is not a fanciful postu- 
late. There might be worse things for 
the South than five or four-cent cotton, 
and Mr. Edmonds deserves attention 
when he suggests that the South should 
think twice before impairing her advan- 
tage of supremacy and control. Happy 
solution will it be if there is some reduc- 
tion in acreage. We do not believe the 
pendulum will swing too far that way. 





Happy outcome will it be if diversifica-* 


tion of crops, if better cultivation, what 
the scientists call intense farming, shall 
ensue as a result of the South’s grappling 
with this momentous problem. Benefi- 
cent outcome if cotton manufacturing in 
the South is stimulated and developed. 
Within a deeade the Isthmian canal will 
bring the Far East thousands of miles 
nearer to. us, and in that land are 400,- 
000,000 human beings who will want our 
cotton to clothe the millions. In the 
Orient there will spring up a cotton mar- 
ket rivaling Liverpool. The South should 
and we believe will furnish the cotton and 
the cloth for this market, and there will 
be profit in both. The cotton-grower, 
truly, is confronting grave questions, but 
they need not overwhelm him. By pa- 
tience, thrift, intelligent effort and reso- 
jute purpose to reach out and claim his 
own he ean, “out of this nettle, Danger, 
pluck the flower, Safety.” “Poetic, that, 
but not practical,”’ we hear a kindly critic 
say. Ina word, then, to be practical], the 
South need not hope, under normal condi- 
tions, for the return of eight and ten-cent 
cotton. Let all who will reduce acreage, 
but as a whole let us remember that con- 
trol of the world’s cotton is not to be sur- 
rendered lightly. Diversification is. miti- 
gation; in new methods of handling cotton 
for market is mitigation; in the faith. of 
manufacturing development that will 
come is mitigation. If dealt with bravely, 
intelligently, patiently, the solution will 
be found and better things will come, too. 
God Almighty never deserted a people 
who faced their social and economic prob- 
lems bravely, and it is a reversal of the 
laws of nature to gravely consider the 
curtailment of a product so vitally useful 
to mankind as cotton. 


CYLINDRICAL COTTON BALE. 


Advantages of the New System Over 
the Old—Increased Exports. 


{New York Journal of Commerce.] 

The growth of the cylindrical cotton 
bale in favor is a subject of general com- 
ment among the members of the trade. 
As an illustration of the rapid advance 
which it has made in the last year the 
following figures may be of interest: Dur- 
ing the season of 1896-97 4300 bales were 
handled, while during the season of 
1897-98 about 34,000 bales were put up. 
The output of the present year to date 
has been 70,000 bales, and it is estimated 
that the entire business of the year will 
amount to 250,000 bales. 

With regard to the benefits of the cylin- 
drical bale and its advantages over the 
old square bale the recent experiments of 
William C, Lovering, of Boston, a promi- 
nent cotton-goods manufacturer, are in- 
teresting. Mr. Lovering claims that the 
lap or bat which comes from the new- 
style bale in a continuous roll or sheet is 
much more uniform than is possible under 
the old square bale. By the old method 
it was necessary to beat out the cotton, 
as it came to the mill unprepared, into a 
bat similar to that which now comes from 
the round bale. Thus by the new process 
the cotton goes to the mill partly manu- 
factured, and the necessity of much ex- 
pensive machinery is obviated. The 
beater and lapper will thus be useless 
where the round bale is employed. These 
machines, it is claimed, weaken the fiber, 
which is prevented by the use of the con- 
tinuous lap as it comes from the cylindri- 
cal bale. 

One interesting feature about the em- 
ployment of the round-lap bale is the 
favor with which it is considered by the 
insurance companies. The St. 
board of underwriters passed unani- 
mously recently in favor of permitting the 
storage of the round bale in general mer- 
chandise warehouses, paying the same 
rate. This decision is due to the fact 
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that the density of the cylindrical bale 
(thirty-five pounds to the cubic foot) is 
such that the fire risk is presumably 
much decreased. 

One other important point concerning 
the cylindrical bale is its earning capacity. 
The average carload of cylindrically-baled 
cotton weighs 52,000 pounds, though large 
cars have been loaded with 68,000 pounds, 
and one car is claimed to have reached 
the total of 72,226 pounds. This is to be 
compared with an average load of 13,000 
pounds uncompressed cotton in square 
bales, or 24,000 pounds compressed. A 
representative of this journal was shown 
recently a copy of a freight bill on a single 
car which showed an earning from Texas 
to East St. Louis of $514.71, and from 
Texas through to Boston freight charges 
amounting to $754.91. 

Exports of cylindrical bales of cotton 
have increased rapidly during the past 
year. Cotton thus put up is, it is claimed, 
being used by sixty or seventy mills in 
England alone. Exports are being made 
in large quantities to the following coun- 
tries in the order named: 
Japan and Russia. 


Italy, England, 
According to a mem- 
ber of a company interested in the process 
about threc-quarters of the cotton thus 
baled is going abroad. It is taken for ex- 
port at 1 per cent. instead of 6 per cent. 
tare, as in the square bale. Consular 
reports make frequent reference to the 
reception of the round bale. Steamships 
are generally quoting different rates on 
the round and square bale on account of 
the greutcr density of the former. 


Growing in Favor with Farmers. 


The Okluhoma Round Bale Cotton Co., 
wriling from Shawnee, Oklahoma, to the 
Manufacturers’ Record, says: 

“This is our first season with the round 
bale, and we are pleased to say that we 
are more then satisfied with it. We have 
put up 2700 bales so far, and hope to get 
10,000. Everyone seems to like the idea 
except the yardmen, the buyers and gin- 
that the square bale. Of 
course, the compresses fight the round 
bale. The railroads are getting to be our 
friends, as we can load every car up to 
its capacity. We are loading as much as 
70,000 pounds in a car, while but 12,000 
to 14,000 pounds of uncompressed can be 
put in a car and 30,000 to 40,000 pounds 
of square-bale compressed cotton. The 
density of the round bale is thirty-five to 
forty pounds to the cubic foot, and on 
the old compresses is from twenty-two to 
twenty-five pounds. Our press at this 
place makes a bale thirty-five inches long 
and twenty-two inches in diameter. 
weighing 270 pounds. The American 
Cotton Co. got this size press at the rec- 
ommendation of the spinners, and I think 
it will be universally used, as it is more 
convenient to handle. When we first 
started this season there was some objec- 
tion by the farmers, as they had been 


ners have 


told that it was controlled by a monopoly, 
and all kinds of stories were put out; but 
when they see the working of the round- 
bale and have the matter ex- 
plained they soon find out that it is to 
their interest. When they see that it is 
a package that goes from the ginner di- 
rect to the spinner, doing away with all 
the middlemen, they see it is to their ad- 


system 


vantage to encourage it, and we find a 
zreat many who will give us the preference. 
We are satisfied it will be a big success.” 


The Cotton Movement. 


In his report for October 28 Col. Henry 
«i. Hester, secretary of the New Orleans 





Cotton Exchange, shows that during this 
season the amount of cotton brought into 
sight was 3,032,969 bales, an increase of 
294.140 bales over the same period last 


year. The exports were 1,298,415 bales, 


an increase of 145,953: takings by North- 
ern spinners 257,997 bales, a decrease of 
148,633; by Southern spinners 226,190 
bales, an increase of 6113 bales. 


Looking for Capital. 


In a letter to the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord Mr. John L. Dew, of Latta, S. C., 
writes as follows: 

“T see some New England mills shut- 
ting down, while Southern mills are doub- 
ling time, running two forces, day and 
night. Now, we are located in one of the 
prettiest cotton sections of the world. I 
do not mean that we could make the most, 
but our average staple is so high. 





I heard 
un experienced cotton manufacturer say 
that the mills at McColl, 8S. C., just had 
a picnic on account of their location and 
the grade of cotton. I think that we have 
some of the advantages of McColl, but 
we are short of capital. We want to 
furnish the site, the cottages and the main 
buildings; in fact, everything except the 
machinery. Cannot you point us to some 
idle machinery or to some idle capital that 
will put in all the machinery and let us 
start the work?” 


Improvements to Cost $100,000. 


The stockholders of the Reedy River 
Manufacturing Co., of Reedy River Fac- 
tory, S. C., held a meeting at Greenville, 
S. C., during the week. The company 
was entirely reorganized, Mr. W. E. Beat- 
tie, of Greenville, S. C., elected 
president and treasurer, and a temporary 


being 


board of directors chosen. The latter are 
Messrs. J. D. Charles, James A. Finlay 
and W. E. Beattie. The capital stock of 
the company will be increased from $90,- 
000 to $200,000, and the additional capital 
£0 aequired 
important 


will be expended on some 
improvements, including new 
buildings, new machinery and other mod- 
ern accessories of a cotton mill, The com- 
pany will apply for a change in its charter 
allowing increase of capital to $250,000. 


A $125,000 Calico Mill. 


Application has been made for the in- 
corporation of the Palmetto Cotton Mills, 
of Columbia, 8S. C., the capital stock of 
the corporation being $125,000, divided 
into 1250 shares of $100 each. The in- 
corporators of the enterprise are Messrs. 
Allen Jones, T. J. Harper, W. P. Roof, 
of Lexington, S. C.; J. R. Hayes, G. A. 
Shields and Julian B. Friday, of Colum- 
bia, S. C., and C, M. Pegram, of Elkin, 
S. C. The company has selected a site 
for its plant, and will arrange at once for 
the erection of a mill for the production 
of a variety of cotton calico goods. An 
equipment of machinery has been con- 
tracted for, and the power to operate 
same will be furnished electrically by the 
Columbia Water Power Co. 


Textile Notes. 


It is said that the Buena Vista Cassi- 
mere Mills, of Buena Vista, Va., will be 
enlarged their increased. 
Additional buildings are to be erected. 


and capacity 
The Reedy River Manufacturing Co., 
of Reedy River Factory, S. C., contem- 
plates increasing its capital stock by 
$50,000. The capital now being $90,000, 
the increase would make it $140,000. It 
has not been intimated as yet why such 
an increase is thought of, but presumably 
improvements are under consideration. 
The Annestown Cotton Mills, of Stone 
Mountain, Ga., has added a knitting de- 
partment to its plant. The department 
is located near the spinning mill, and has 
a daily capacity of 100 dozen pairs of 
men’s hose, employing twenty operatives. 
The company has in view the installation 
of more knitters, and is now in the mar- 





ket for six or eight full automatic hosiery 
machines. 


LUMBER. 


[A complete record of new mills and build- 
ing operations in the South will be found in 
the Construction Department.] 


LUMBER MARKET REVIEWS. 


Baltimore. 
Office Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore, Md., November 3. 

During the past week the local lumber 
market has not developed any features of 
interest out of the regular line, and the 
tone of trade continues quiet in many de- 
partments of the industry. Receipts of 
lumber continue fair, and stocks of Geor- 
gia and North Carolina pine are ample 
for the demand. In air-dried lumber 
sales have been light, and the demand 
mostly from boxmakers and planing mills. 
Yardmen and builders are not purchasing 
in large lots, and the volume of trade 
from these sources is meagre. There has 
been a good demand for kiln-dried North 
Carolina pine from out-of-town buyers, 
and prices are firm, with stocks somewhat 





broken, desirable grades being scarce, In 
white pine there has been a better trade 
during the past week, and sales are re- 
ported at outside figures. The movement 
in hardwoods in a local way has been 
more satisfactory, a good demand coming 
from nearby towns. Furniture manufac- 
turers continue to purchase freely, and 
from other woodworking concerns there 
is a fair inquiry. The foreign demand is 
good, but the scarcity of vessels restricts 
and the advance in freights 
from 17 and 18 cents to 22 cents per hun- 


business, 


dred pounds leaves the shipper unable to 
do business unless the foreign buyer will 
stand the 
the trade do not 


Leading houses in 
much 


advance, 
expect business 
until cotton, grain and provision ship- 
ments partially cease and rates return to 


the normal. 


Savannah. 
{From our own Correspondent.) 
Savannah, Ga., October 31. 

The local lumber market continues to 
show a moderate degree of activity, and 
the demand from the usual sources indi- 
cates a fairly active shipping season. In 
the open market there is a fair offering 
of desirable grades, for which prices con- 
tinue very steady, the market on Satur- 
day last closing quiet, but firm. Mini- 
mum yard sizes, $9.50; car sills, $10; dif- 
ficult sizes, $11 to $12; ship stock, $15 to 
$16.50; sawn crossties, $8.25; hewn cross- 
ties, 30 to 31 cents per tie. At nearby 
Georgia ports trade is active, with liberal 
shipments of lumber and timber, while at 
all interior milling points the demand is 
good. mills being generally well supplied 
with orders. During the past week the 
following shipments of lumber were re- 
ported: Schooner George Tulane, Jr., for 
Portland, Me., with 374,402 feet of pitch 
pine; schooner Stephen L. Loud for Balti- 
with 405,629° feet, and schooner 
Jennie Thomas for Baltimore with 504,- 
318 feet. New York steamers cleared 
with 520,000 feet, Boston steamers with 
138,000 feet and 


more 


Baltimore steamers 
with 533,000 feet. The schooner C. C. 
Wehrum cleared with 298,074 feet of 
pitch-pine lumber for New York. The 
freight market is steady, with values un- 
changed. It is stated that the proposed 
line of sfeamships from this port to Ha- 
vana and Porto Rico has been abandoned 
for the present, as sufficient freight could 
not be secured here to guarantee the ex- 
It is expected that 
a trade will be worked up in the West 


pense of the first trip. 


and through freights will be offered to 
the steamship line. Should this prove 
successful, a line of steamers will be put 
Coastwise rates on lumber 
unchanged. Rates 


from this and nearby Georgia ports are 


in the trade. 





|} remain steady and 





quoted at $4 to $4.75 per thousand feet, 
Charters reported are the following; A 
schooner from Darien to New York with 
lumber at $4.75, and a schooner from 
Brunswick to New York with lumber on 
private terms. The schooner Charles 
Davenpoft, 1157 tons, was chartered last 
week to load ties at Brunswick for New 
York at 14% cents. 


Charleston. 
{From our own Correspondent.) 
Charleston, 8S. C., October 31, 

The week under review has been mod- 
erately active in nearly every branch of 
the lumber industry, and the demand 
from the usual sources is showing a slight 
improvement, At Georgetown and other 
milling sections there is considerable ac- 
tivity reported, and orders are coming for- 
ward in better volume. The better grades 
of lumber continue to sell readily, and 
prices are generally steady, while infe- 
rior grades are slow sale. Stocks of lum- 
ber at all points are not excessive, but are 
ample for the moderate demand existing 
at the moment. Merchantable lumber js 
quoted at $14 to $16 for city-sawed, $12 
to $14 for railroad; square and sound, $9 
to $13 for railroad, $8 to $11 for raft; 
dock timber, $4.50 to $6.50; shipping, 
$8.50 to $10.50. There is a fair demand 
for shingles at $4 to $6 per thousand, 
The movement umong all woodworking 
eoncerns shows improvement, and sash, 
door and blind factories are all busy. 
There is also a good demand for lumber 
from builders, as there are a number of 
residences being erected, besides many 
improvements going forward throughout 
the city. During the past week the 
clearances were as follows: Schooner 
Anna for New York with 375,000 feet of 
lumber, The steamship Oneida cleared 
for Boston with 12,200 feet of lumber, 
and steamship Carib for Boston with 12.- 
500 feet. The steamship Veva for Liver- 
pool took out two cars of lumber and 
other cargo. The shipments of lumber 
from this port since the 1st of September 
amounted to 3,627,481 feet of lumber, 
against 5,461,390 feet for the correspond- 
ing period last year. Lumber freights are 
quiet, with rates unchanged. 


Mobile. 


{From our own Correspondent.] 
Mobile, Ala., October 31. 

The week under review closes the ope- 
rations in lumber and timber at this port 
for the first two months of the commer- 
cial year, and the volume of trade has 80 
far been satisfactory to manufacturers 
and shippers. During the above period 
the shipments as reported were as fol- 
lows: Lumber 4,977,734 superficial feet, 
against 3,346,728 last year; sawn timber 
1,319,912 cubic feet, and for the same 
period last year 36,928 cubic feet; hewn 
timber 153,703 cubic feet, against 57,510 
cubic feet in 1897; of other woods ship- 
ments of oak amounted to 20,249 cubic 
feet, ash 4284 cubic feet, shingles 30,000, 
pickets 475,000, making a grand total of 
26,212,694 superficial feet. The market 
at the moment for both lumber and tim 
ber is fairly active, with a good general 
demand from both 
sources, 


local and 
Sawn timber is quoted at 10% 
cents per cubic foot, and for hewn timber 
12 cents per cubic foot. The foreign de 
mand for timber continues moderate, and 
shippers are cautious in their movements, 
while orders now on the market are being 
filled at fair prices. The reports from 
markets in the United Kingdom and Cot 
tinent are not by any means discouraging, 
and last sales of Mobile and Pensacola 
cargoes show more satisfactory price* 
The London Timber Trades Journal of 
October 22, in reviewing the market, say* 
“Importers generally have been busying 
themselves with their new arrivals, whieh 





have come forward very freely during the 


foreign - 
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week, and in London particularly the 
state of the docks, although not at pres- 
ent approaching the chaos of last year, is 
sulliciently congested to lead to the belief 
that before the close of the season is 
reached that undesirable condition of 
things may be attained, if not surpassed. 
There is a considerable quantity of stuff 
yet to come forward, and many large 
steamers are due, or imminent, although 
if navigation closes earlier than usual, as 
now seems probable, a good deal of it may 
have to winter over instead of coming on 
the market. The firm tone for red deals 
is still noticeable, but the market gen- 
erally is without change, the large con- 
sumption everywhere evident practically 
checking any further fall in prices. There 
is no alteration in the mahogany and 
hardwood trade; the tone of the market 
is firm and buoyant, with a fairly good 
private business passing at last sale rates. 
In the absence of public sales the whole- 
sale trade has been in abeyance for the 
time being, but there are strong evidences 
of an improved demand, and with the in- 
creased supplies now coming to hand the 
outlook is very encouraging. The import 
has heen two full steamer cargoes of Hon- 
duras mahogany and cedar from Belize, 
with shipments of African mahogany, 
Kast teak aud Porto Rico satin- 
wood landed from sundry steamers. A 
mahogany and hardwood sale by auction 
is advertised for 


India 


Wednesday next at 
Winchester House, when the balance of a 
cargo of Honduras, with parcels of 
African mahogany, American walnut 
logs and lumber, East India and Porto 
Rico satinwood and other hard and fancy 
furniture woods will be submitted.” The 
lumber trade is good, and there is a fair 
demand from domestic and _ = foreign 
The inquiry is good from South 
and Central American ports, with a good 
outlook for West India business. Saw 
mills at this port and at milling sections 
in the interior of the State and in Mis- 
are generally running on full 
with good shipping prospects. 
Prices are generally firm for desirable 
material, with stocks showing no exces- 
sive accumulation. During the past 
week the bark Abyssinia cleared for 
Bahia, A. R., with 837,297 feet of lumber. 
The freight market is steady, with rates 
vichanged, 


SOTITCES, 


sissippi 


time, 


The schooner St. Croix was 
chartered last week to load at this port 
with lumber for the north side of Cuba 
on private terms, and British bark Robert 
S. Besnard from Pensacola to Rio 
Janciro with lumber at $15.50, $2 form. 


Lumber Notes. 





Messrs. Rawlings & Mangus, Vesuvius, 
Va., are in the market for 35-foot poles. 

The Charles W. Wolster 
cleared last week from St. Mark’s, Fla., 
with a cargo of 2,000,000 shingles for 
New York. 

Messrs. C. D. Franke & Co., of Char- 
leston, S, 


schooner 


C., want by first of January 
one carload of first, quality seasoned hick- 
ory axles in rough, varying in size from 
5x4 to 5x6x6\% feet in length. 

The British steamship Beatrice 
cleared last week from Pensacola by the 
Gulf Transport Co. for Antwerp with 
60,000 feet of oak lumber, 700,000 feet of 
pitch-pine lumber and 180,000 feet of 
sawn timber and other cargo. 

The Chestnut Lumber Co. 
Was chartered last week, with a capital 
of $10,000. The principal office will be 
at Morganton, W. Va. The incorpora- 
tors are E. G. Craig, J. G. Strakes, R. 8S. 
Donaldson, Lawrence Barr and John Sid- 
hell, all of Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Gregory-Coe Lumber Co., of Stan- 
ton, Ala., 
last fourteen years, and is actively en- 
Saged in supplying its trade. The com- 


was 


Pittsburg 


has been incorporated for the 


pany has a large plant for the manufac- 
ture of long-leaf yellow-pine lumber at 
Stanton, in Chilton county, Alabama. 

The lumbermen of Fort Smith, Ark., 
are much exercised over the enactment of 
a bill by the Choctaw council prohibiting 
the further sale of timber for milling pur- 
poses. If the bill is not repealed it will 
drive all the saw mills from the Choctaw 
nation, amounting in value to millions of 
dollars. 


The receipts of building material at 
New Orleans for the week ending Octo- 
ber 28 were as follows: Lumber 1,611,- 
000 feet, shingles 150,000, oak staves 80,- 
300 and cypress staves 34,500. The total 
receipts of lumber for the season amount- 
ed to 19,884,700 feet, against 18,224,000 
feet last year. 

It is stated that the Waycross Barrel 
Manufacturing Co., of Waycross, Ga., 
leased by the Palmer Manufacturing Co., 
declares annual dividends of 14 per cent. 
for its stockholders. Its officers are H. 
Murphy, president; Warren Lott, vice- 
president, and A. M. Knight, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The dry-kilns and the main portion of 
the storage sheds of the Louisiana Cy- 
press Co., of Harvey, La., were destroyed 
by fire on the 26th ult., together with 
500,000 feet of cypress lumber. The loss 
is estimated at $20,000; partially insured. 
The kilns and sheds will be rebuilt dur- 
ing the winter. 


The receipts of lumber at St. Louis for 
the week ending October 26 aggregated 
16,962,000 feet, which is a gain over the 
same week last year of 96,000 feet. The 
shipments of lumber were 11,448,000 feet, 
being a gain over the corresponding week 
last year of 1,044,000 feet. The receipts 
of lumber were lighter than the preceding 
week, but shipments were heavier. 

Mr. Charles A. B. Seals, of Beaumont, 
Texas, closed a contract recently with 
the Pickering Lumber Co., of Pickering, 
La., which covers a period of four years 
ut a cost of about $60,000 a year, and the 
handling of 2,000,000 feet of logs per 
month. Pickering is on the Port Arthur 
route, near Leesville, and the company 
has 32,000 acres of land in one body. 

The demand for railroad ties at Beau- 
mont, Texas, has been quite active re- 
cently, the Pecos road purchasing over 
100,000 ties, besides large quantities of 
bridge timbers. The Texas Western 
road is also buying largely, and from the 
Northwest some large orders have been 
recently placed at the Beaumont mills 
for car-shop material and betterments. 


The Ensign-Oscamp Company was 
chartered last week for the purpose of 
manufacturing lumber. The principal 
place of business will be at Huntingdon, 
W. Va. The capital stock is placed at 
$100,000. The incorporators are Ely En- 
sign, J. W. Ensign, J. C. Dickey, of 
Huntingdon; S. P. Oscamp, of Cincin- 
nati, and F. E. Canda, of New York. 
a We & Co. will 

the erection of a crate and 
factory 


Messrs. Robinson 
soon begin 
basket building at Sharptown, 
Md., to take the place of their present 
factory. The new plant will be much 
larger than the present one, and will be 
equipped with the latest improved ma- 
chinery. It will be located near the Nan- 
ticoke river, and will cost about $10,000. 


A chapter of the report of the commis- 
sioner of labor for North Carolina de- 
voted to the lumber mills of that State 
gives a list of 209 important lumber mills 
The 
minor mills are not included in the report. 
As to the kinds of lumber in 
mand 65 per 


in the middle and western counties. 


most de- 


cent. of the mills report 
pme, 30 per cent. oak and 5 per cent. 


poplar. 





The Columbia Lumber Co.'s plant, of 


Columbia, S. C., was destroyed by fire on 
the 27th inst., together with 50,000 feet 
of lumber. The plant was valued at 
$14,000. There was no insurance. The 
officers of the company are C. O. Brown, 
president; Col. R. W. Shand, secretary 
and treasurer, and S. R. Shand, superin- 
tendent. The company has not definitely 
decided to rebuild. 

Lieutenant Hansen, of the Danish 
navy, and agent for the Urania Steam- 
ship Line, is making his headquarters at 
Sabine Pass, Texas. He is completing 
arrangements on this side for his com- 
pany, which proposes to establish a reg- 
ular steamship line between Sabine Pass 
and European ports. Lieutenant Hansen 
has already engaged several cargoes of 
lumber and timber, and is meeting with a 
good patronage from Orange and Beau- 
mont shippers. 

The quarterly nieeting of the Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange was held at its rooms 
in the Builders’ 
Friday last. 


Exchange Building on 
President Dill occupied the 
chair, with C. 8. Stran, secretary. The 
meeting was well attended, there being 
over fifty members present, After the 
minutes of the previous meeting were 
read considerable business was trans- 
acted, and after the regular routine was 
disposed of the members adjourned for a 
luncheon. At the luncheon, which was 
several short addresses were 
made by former presidents of the Ex- 
change. The presidents of the Exchange 
have been Samuel Burns, George F. 
Sloan, Thomas B. Strahn, Richard W. 
Price, E. B. Hunting, Francis BE. Waters, 
William D. Gill, P. M. Womble and 


Lewis Dill. 


elaborate, 





To Locate at Rockmart, Ga. 


Mention has been made several times 
during the year of the contemplated 
Southern branch factory of the New York 
Mills, of New York Mills, N. Y. 

Mr. 8. R. Campbell, treqgurer of the 
company, has written the Manufacturers’ 
Record that the location of the plant has 
been definitely determined and site has 
been secured at Rockmart, Ga. 

Beyond obtaining the necessary site, 
having surveys made, arranging the rail- 
road facilities. ete., little else has been 
done in the matter. 

Later full particulars regarding the new 
mill, such as statement of number of 
spindles and looms to be installed, em- 
ployes to be engaged, amount of money 
to be expended, etec., will be announced. 
The company’s New York plant operates 
75,000 spindles and 1835 looms. 


Attwell & Co., metal cornices, etc., of 
Fort Worth, Texas, in a letter to the 
Manufacturers’ Record say that the out- 
look for business is better than in 1897, 
but prices are very low and competition is 
strong. 





The retail grocers of Florida are ar- 
ranging for the formation of a State asso- 
ciation. 





In New Orleans cottonseed products 
are moving in larger quantities, and the 
market for oil is firmer. There is a bet- 
ter foreign export demand for cake and 
meal, and prices are steady. Receivers’ 
prices are quoted as follows: Cottonseed, 
$5 per ton (2000 pounds) on the river bank 
from New Orleans to Memphis; cotton- 
seed meal jobbing at depot, $16.50 per 
short ton and $18 to $18.50 per long ton 
for export f. o. b.; cottonseed oil; 15 to 16 
cents per gallon for strictly prime crude; 
in bulk, 13 to 14 cents, and 19% to 21 
cents for refined oil at wholesale or for 
shipment: oileake, $18 to $18.50 per ton 
f. o. b.: linters—A, 2% cents per pound; 
B, 24% cents; C, 24% cents; hulls delivered 





at 714 to 10.cents per 100 pounds, accorg- 
ing to the location of the mills. 


COTTONSEED OIL. 


This department is open for the full and 
free discussion of trade topics and practical 
questions, and. contributions are invited 
from men who are identified with this indus- 
try. Items of news are always acceptable. 


The Market for Cottonseed Products. 


New York, N. Y., November 2. 

The cotton-oil market presents few, if 
any, new features—slow as ever, but 
strong. The export trade continues dull, 
with ocean freights scarce and advancing. 
A few weeks ago the rate for cotton oil 
to Marseilles was 3s. 8d.; now it is 6s. 
This will convey an idea of the freight 
scarcity; while even higher rates are 
quoted for December, There is little doing 
in refined oil, but white oil has been in 
fair demand at quoted rates. Crude from 
the valley and Texas is reported to have 
been sold freely to Western refiners, 1314 
to 13% cents being the prevailing prices. 
Southern refiners are said to have paid 
14% cents. The lard market has declined 
since our last, and 4.90 cents, Chicago, is 
now quoted, January delivery. Tallow 
continues strong at 354 cents, but with 
lard on the downward track and ocean 
freights so excessively high there is little 
prospect of a decided improvement in cot- 
ton oil, at least for the present. Further- 
more, reports from France are to the ef- 
fect that a big olive and other oil-seed 
crops obtains this year in Mediterranean 
countries, a circumstance which forebodes 
a poor demand for cotton oil, whether for 
edible or soap-making purposes. Never- 
theless, it is certain supplies at the mills 
have been well sold up.. It is felt that 
bottom prices have been reached, and 
offerings are comparatively light, and all 
grades, including off oil, held with confi- 
dence. The quality of the oil arriving is 
better, and, as seed reaching the 
mills is in an improved condition, this will 
doubtless continue with regard to oil. 
Crude in barrels has sold here freely at 
17% cents, and off yellow has found a 
fair demand at 20% to 21 cents. The fol- 
lowing are closing prices: Crude, 1714 to 
17% cents; crude, loose f. 0. b. mills, 131% 
to 14% cents; crude, loose, 12% to 13 
cents; summer yellow, prime, 21% to 23 


now 


cents; summer, off grades, 20% to 21 
cents; yellow, butter grades, 27 to 28 


cents; white, 28 cents; winter yellow, 28 
to 28% cents, and salad oil, 5% to 5% 
cents. Liverpool refined oil is steady at 
15s. 6d. At the close today firmer lard 
and strong active market for crude is 
more in evidence. 

Cake and Meal.—Meal is moving freely 
on home orders, while feeding stuffs gen- 
erally abroad are firm, and in some in- 
stances further advanced rates are de- 
manded. A parcel of new-season cake ar- 
riving in Liverpool was sold readily at £5 
15s. Parcels of Egyptian seed on passage 
to London sold at £5 2s. 6d., and Novem- 
ber-January delivery £4 15s. 
this market are unchanged. 


Prices at 


Cottonseed-Oil Notes. 


The Kauffman Cotton Oil Co., of Kauff- 
man, Texas, has amended its charter, in- 
creasing its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$20,000. 

Texas mills report the market for cot- 
tonseed products as improving, with 
prices a shade higher for oil. The do- 
mestic demand for oil is fair, and the for- 
eign trade is moderate. 
and meal 


Exports of cake 
have been better during the 

The Houston Post, in its 
market review, quotes values as follows: 
Prime crude oil, 13 to 14 cents; prime re- 
fined summer yellow, 16 to 17 cents: cot- 
tonseed meal, $12.50 to $13: cottonseed 
cake, $12 to $12.50, and linters—A, 1% to 
2 cents, all f. 0. b. mill at interior points 


past week. 





in the State. 
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MECHANICAL. 


The Chicago Time Register. 


The Chicago time register, illustrated 
here, is a contrivance wherein is a clock 
attachment which is useful in keeping a 
record of the arrival and departure of 
employes. It is intended for large manu- 








== “7 


Sight opening where the record appears each time you vovister. 


THE CHICAGO TIME REGISTER. 


facturing and mercantile establishments. 
Each employe has a numbered key. 
When registering he simply inserts the 
key in the clock and gives it a slight push, 
when a bell rings and his number and 
time are recorded in full view. Thus the 
illustration shows that employe No. 120 





has recorded at 7 o’clock. The employe 
sees that his name is recorded accurately, 
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INTERIOR OF POWER-HOUSE OF 


and thus all disputes are obviated. The The dynamo-room is 255 feet long and 
key is not turned, thus avoiding any delay | thirty-four feet wide. The ultimate gen- 
or annoyance on that account. After | erator capacity of the station is 7000 


having registered upon arrival, the em- | horse-power in seven generators, each of 
ploye hangs his key on the inboard, and 
when leaving hangs it on the outboard, 
so that it can be readily seen whether he | three-phase, 
The clock is placed between 


is in or out. 
the two boards. 


Another style of recorder is called the 


20 BS pees WORD i atee- 


autograph recorder, and is adapted to 
keeping the time of employes in offices, 
banks, stores, ete., when it is desired to 
keep the time of employes or a record of 
the time consumed on different work. In 
this case the employe registers by signing 
his name on the record sheet, thereby low- 
ering the wrist support upon which he 
rests his hand while writing, which causes 
the machine to automatically print the 
time opposite his name and in his full 
view. The autograph signature prevents 
the recorder from being tampered with. 

These machines are stated to be most 
carefully constructed, the recording mech- 
anism being simple and durable, while the 
clock movement is of the Seth Thomas 
manufacture. 

The Chicago Time Register Co., of 1212 
Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van 
Buren streets, Chicago, Ill., is the maker 
of this recorder, 


Electric Transmission. 


The illustration presented shows the 
interior of the power-house used in the 
electrical transmission plant at Mechan- 
icsville, N. Y., on the Hudson river. This 
power was developed for the purpose of 
supplying a number of large manufactur- 
ing enterprises, including that of the 
General Electric Co. at Schenectady, N. 
Y., which covers about 130 acres of 
ground. The General Electric Co. was to 
purchase the largest amountof power from 
this plant and its constructors followed 
closely that company’s advice as to the 
electrical equipment, the result being a 
power transmission plant representative 
of the most modern hydraulic and electri- 
cal practice. The hydraulic engineering 
features of the development were con- 
ducted by Mr. A. C. Rice, chief engineer 
of the Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Co., 
of Dayton, Ohio. 






































ELECTRICAL 


TRANSMISSION 








750-kilowatt capacity. 


40-pole, 750-kilowatt, 





current at thirty-eight cycles and 12,000 
volts to the transmission lines. 

The electrical equipment of the entire 
plant was furnished by the General Blec- 
tric Co. 


Handy Pocket, Level. 


The iliustration represents a novel in- 
strument. It consists of a hollow base 
filled with aleohol and accurately- 
ground lense, concave at the inside, fast- 
ened down by means of a cap, thereby 
making an airtight reservoir for the aleo- 
hol, only leaving a small bubble of air 
in it. The bottom base has a “tit” in the 
center, and when the bubble is right over 


an 





HANDY POCKDT LEVEL. 


it the work is central. Should this bub- 
ble be out in either direction, it will show 
which way your work is out, 
hence the name, “Which Way.” With 
the old-style level it was necessary to put 
the level on your work one way, then an- 
other, and so on, and it was simply a 
matter of trying. With this instrument 
you just lay it down, and it will tell in- 
stantly in what direction the work is out, 
where it should be raised or lowered. The 
inventor, Mr. E. G. Smith, of Columbia, 
Pa., would be pleased to send descriptive 
circular and prices to anyone interested. 


exactly 


Inelosed Are Lamp. 


An illustration is presented of the 





PLANT AT MECHANICSVILLE, N. Y. 


Five have been 

| installed and are now running. They are 

114- | 

| revolution, alternating-current machines, 
having revolving fields and stationary ar- | 


Nowotny inclosed are lamp. In making 


tails. 


rods, nor outer globestand to 


shadows. 


this lamp particular attention has been 
paid to all electrical and mechanical de- 
The best material obtainable and 
skilled labor are used in its manufacture. 
There are no rods, no chimney, no clock- 
work, no gear-wheels, no springs, no side- 
cast 
The arc is entirely inclosed .by 





the access of fresh air, thus prolonging 
the life of the carbons 125 to 150 hours, 
The carbon is gripped directly without 
the intervention of any carbon rod; the 
clutch is composed of four porcelain balls, 
maintained in position by a retaining re- 
ceptacle and performing all the functions 
of a ball-bearing, are-maintaining device. 
It is impossible for the carbon to slip ex- 
cept at the proper time when feeding takes 
place. 

The general arrangement of this lamp 
is such that it is extremely easy for even 


NOWOTNY INCLOSED ARC 


LAMP. 


an inexperienced person to recarbon and 
take care of it. 

There are no adjustments to get out of 
order. Owing to the unique manner in 
which the inner globe is held in position 
there is ample room for the glass to ex- 
pand and contract without danger of it 
breaking, and the breakage of the inner 
globes is rare. The outer globe is sup- 
ported by a ring at its top, which, when 
lowered, is held by three chains in such 
a manner that the globe can be raised or 
lowered without detaching it. 

For further details address the manu- 
facturer, the Nowotny Electric Co., 208- 
212 Lawrence street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lubricating Compounds. 


Everyone who is conducting a business 
wherein the use of machinery is required 
knows only too well the great cost of 
There have been introduced, 
and are on the market today, many com- 


lubrication. 


pounds, graphites, greases, etc., for lubri- 
cation of engines and other machinery, 
which have met with Among 
the most prominent of these successful 


success. 


lubricants is the compound known as the 
” manufactured by the 
Albany Lubricating Compound & Cup 
Co., Adam Cook’s Sons, proprietors, 313 
West street, New York city. 

A pure lubricant is required to keep the 
machinery in motion with the least po® 
sible wear and tear, and it is claimed that 
“Albany Grease’ to the 


“Albany Grease, 


fills this want 
utmost satisfaction. 





matures, delivering thirty-six amperes of | rounded by the outer globe, preventing 


the inner globe, which is in turn sur- 


There is no drip pan required for this 
compound, as it is self-acting, and runs 
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only while the shaft is in motion; also, it 
is claimed that it is impossible for the 
pearing to become overheated, as it al- 
ways feeds sufficient to keep the shaft 
cool. 

Further obtained 
from the company, with the highest of 


information can be 
recommendations from delighted users of 


its product. 


The Wear of Paints. 


The chief object of exterior painting is 
to preserve and to protect from the de- 
structive action of the weather the sur- 
faces to which it is applied. Lron and 
steel structures are painted to prevent 
rusting; galvanized-iron and tin roofs for 
and wood structures 


the sume purpose, 


to prevent deeay. Incidentally, it is cus- 
effects 
with the essential purpose of preserva- 


tomary to combine decorative 
tien; hence in exterior painting contrast- 
ing and harmonious colors are used in 
pleasing combinations. The resources of 
the modern paint manufacturer make it 
quite possible to combine beauty and 
utility in the protection of buildings with 
paint, but it is very easy to sacrifice one 
desideratum to the other or to sacrifice 
both to a penny-wise parsimony. 

The paint, like the 
strength of a chain, is equal only to that 
of its weakest element. If the oil be 


more durable than the pigment, the de- 


durability of a 


struction of the pigment will measure the 
durability of the compound; if the pig- 
ment be more durable, the deterioration 
of the oil will set the limit to the endur- 
ance of the coating. Ordinarily speak- 
ing, however, the durability of the lin- 
seed oil used in making paints measures 
the durability of the paint itself. This 
principle has been formulated into an 
axiom that “oil is the life of paint.” It 
follows that the greater the proportion of 
oi! carried by a pigment, other things be- 
ing equal, the greater the durability of 
the paint. 

But while this latter statement in fact 
does hold true throughout, the chemical 
activity of certain 


commonly-used — pig- 


ments still further shortens the term of 
their endurance by destructively attack- 


ing the oil itself. Such a pigment is the 


strongly basic lead compound, white 
lead, which is among the least durable of 
the more familiar paint pigments. Other 


Pigments, such as lampblack, graphite, 
zine white, the iron oxides, ochres, ete., 
which, being either wholly or almost 
wholly inert, besides carrying proportion- 
ately a very large quantity of oil, exert 
ho destructive influence upon the latter. 
The destruction of a paint based upon 
any of the last-named class of pigments 
proceeds through the pro- 


gressive oxidation and decay of the oil, 


very slowly 


while in the case of the strongly basic 
pigments 


the action is twofold—first, 
there is the same natural progress of 
Oxidation, and superadded thereto we 


have the formation of a metallic lead 
Soap upon the exposed surface; the pos- 
sible changing of the lead oxides into 
sulphide; the crumbling of the exterior 
layer, and this process is repeated until 
the coated surface is left entirely bare. 
But while familiar, 
there is one factor in the destruction of 
Paints exposed to the elements which has 
Never received adequate attention. If a 
‘eries of boards be painted with pure lead 
ind with 


these facts are 


materials and 
‘ombinations, and exposed side by side 
‘0 the weather, it will be found that be- 
sides the darkening of the lead by trans- 
formation into the sulphide, some of the 


boards will retain their gloss, and conse- 
quently 


various other 


their smooth polished surface, 
much longer than others. It will be ob- 
Served that that hest retain 


this gloss will remain free from dust, 


also those 





sand, coal dust, ashes, ete., which will 
accumulate thickly on the chalky sur- 
face of the boards which have lost their 
gloss. Now, this wind-blown dust is a 
factor searcely less potent than oxida- 
the destruction of 
minor degree like a 
sand-blast upon all surfaces exposed to 
it. ‘The result is that the glossy elastic 
surface which retains its oil resists the 
effects of the blast, while the dull surface 
from which the oil and the elasticity have 
disappeared is eaten away. 


tion in determining 


paint, acting in a 


If anyone 
doubts the importance of this factor, let 
him coat a plate of steel with linseed oil, 
leaving a portion bare, and after the oil 
is thoroughly dry expose the plate for a 
The effect 
of the blast upon the coated and the un- 


few minutes to a sand-blast. 


coated portions of the plate will furnish 
an exaggerated illustration of the action 
of the dust-laden wind upon a glossy and 
a “dead” painted surface. 

Of all the white pigments, zine white 
An 
ready for use 


carries the largest proportion of oil. 
ordinary pure zine paint 
contains about seventy-five pounds of oil 
to 100 pounds of the pigment, while a 
pure white lead paint in the same condi- 
tion contains about forty-five pounds of 
oil to 100 pounds of the pigment; in other 
words, zine paint consists of 43 per cent. 
of oil white, 
while white lead paint contains 31 per 
cent. of oil and 69 per cent. of white 
lead. 


and 57 per cent. of zine 


Lut the oil in the zine paint re- 
tains its character long after the oil in 
the lead paint has entirely disappeared. 
There are three objections to the use of 
pure white. for painting: 
First, it must be applied to dry wood in 
dry weather, or it is likely to crack; sec- 
ondly, it dries slowly, and the addition of 


zine outside 


driers partly destroys the enduring quali- 
ties of the oil: and, thirdly, its density is 
somewhat inferior to that of lead, This 
deficiency in density is, of course, due 
largely to the excessive proportion of oil 
required to prepare it for use, which, on 
the other hand, gives it superior dura- 
bility. In practice, therefore, it has been 
found more satisfactory to combine the 
zine with the other pigments having a 
larger “grain,” such as barytes, lead, ete., 
and thus to increase its “body” or obscur- 
ing properties. Such combination paints, 
when made by the addition of lead, have 
some of the faults of pure lead, in that 
they may darken 


on and will 


crumble away in time, but they are far 


exposure 


more durable than the pure lead, and are, 
therefore, preferable to it. 

which it will 
take consideration, 
The cost of any paint is comparatively 
trifling, but the 
newal is great, and that paint which best 
protects a building, at the least cost for 


These are facts profit 


paint users to into 


expense of frequent re- 


repewal within a term of years, is the 


= 
The 


paints generally cost less per square yard 


most economical. 


combination 
the 
best of them require renewal only about 


half as frequently. 
STANTON DUDLEY. 


covered than pure white lead, and 


Speaker John D. Little, of the Georgia 
legislature, is preparing a bill to introduce 
at the next meeting of the legislature to 


expedite tax reform in the State. 


The Nashville Chamber of Commerce is 
considering a plan to publish a booklet 
descriptive of the advantages offered at 
Nashville for investments. 


Invitations have been extended to the 
cities and States of the South to attend 
a quarantine convention at Memphis be- 
ginning November 17. 


Since January 1 permits for new build- 
ings aggregating in value $162,997 have 


been granted at Chattanooga, Tenn. 





PHOSPHATES. 


Phosphate Markets. 


Office Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore, Md., November 3. 

In the local phosphate market the situ- 
ation remains unchanged, and the tone is 
quiet, with a light volume of business. 
Manufacturers of fertilizers are not pur- 
chasing in large lots, but only to supply 
immediate wants. From the phosphate 
territory in Florida the reports are gen- 
erally of a character indicating moderate 
activity in all mining sections. The de- 
mand from domestic and foreign sources 
is fair, but the advance in freights and 
searcity of tonnage restricts operations 
among shippers. There is, however, a 
fair volume of shipments reported from 
the ports for the month of October. Peb- 
ble miners are generally busy, and land- 
rock shipments through Savannah and 
Brunswick have been good for the past 
month. In South Carolina the phosphate 
market is quiet at the moment, but there 
is a better demand expected, both from 
domestic and foreign sources. Prices re- 
main nominally steady, with no change in 
values. Crude rock at the mines is 
quoted at $3, hot-air-dried $3.25 f. o. b. 
vessel in Ashley river and $3.45 f. o. b. 
city; ground rock in bulk, $5.50 f. o. b. 
city. There is an active development re- 
ported from the Tennessee phosphate belt, 
and shipments from Mt. Pleasant con- 
tinue of liberal volume. Prices are gen- 
erally steady, with a good domestic de- 
mand and some foreign inquiry. In New 
York the only charters reported last week 
were the schooner C. E. Burke, 871 tons, 
from Coneatable Island to Cartaret, N. 
J., with phosphate rock on private terms, 
and schooner Bayard Hopkins, 212 tons, 
from Charleston to Seaford, Del., with 
phosphate rock at $2.25. 

Fertilizer Ingredients. 

The market for ammoniates is generally 
quiet, but there is more inquiry for cer- 
tain descriptions. There is very little in- 
quiry from Southern sources, while there 
is some inquiry from the Eastern market. 
Messrs. Thos. H. White & Co., in their 
October circular, review the market as 
follows: “The month past has not shown 
improved demand for ammoniates. The 
Fastern manufacturers have remained 
out of the market, and Southern orders 
were few and far between. The fall dis- 
tribution the West was 
beyond expectation of 
manufacturers, and left the large pro- 
ducers of material with very small stecks 
for this season of the year; consequently, 
they have been holding prices firmly. The 
general situation is unchanged. Cotton 
remains depressed, and meal unfit for cat- 
tle feed or export has sold at prominent 
Southern points at $13.50. Nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia are slightly 
higher. 


of fertilizer in 
all precedent or 


Stocks of ammoniates, however, 
in the hands of smaller producers West 
are increasing, and there is more anxiety 
to sell than We anticipate a 
dragging market for the next two or three 
months.” 


to buy. 


The New York Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin of the 2d inst. 
says: “Fair sales of blood and tankage 
are reported to have been made on the 
basis of former values for early delivery, 
which caused a better feeling in all animal 
ammoniates. Sulphate of ammonia also 
shows a slightly better tone, and values 
are a shade higher. Fish scrap is offered 
sparingly, owing to light stocks, and com- 
mands full prices. Nitrate of soda has 
turned firmer, but business is not large.” 


The following table represents the 
prices current at this date: 
Sulphate of ammonia (gas) $2 60 @ ——— 
1 70 


Nitrate of soda........... ; 65 @ 





Azotine (bee 
Azotine (pork 
Tankage (concentrated)... 
Tankage (9 and 20)....... 
Tankage (7 and 30).. 
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Phosphate and Fertilizer Notes. 


A British steamship cleared from Sa- 
vannah last week with 2463 tons of Flor- 
ida phosphate rock for Rotterdam, valued 
at $24,630. 

It is stated that the Salem Fertilizer & 
Chemical Co., of Salem, Va., has decided 
to remove to Roanoke, where it will oc- 
cupy the building erected at Norwich for 
the Bridgewater Carriage Co. 





The Austrian steamship Abbazia, 1838 
tons, arrived at New Orleans last week 
from Tampa, Fla., with 2200 tons of phos- 
phate rock. The Abbazia will finish her 
cargo for Trieste and will be cleared by 
Meletta & Stoddart, of New Orleans. 


The shipments of phosphate rock from 
the port of Charleston, 8S. C., to domestic 
ports for the week ending October 28 
were as follows: Schooner Mary Lee 
Patton for Baltimore with 820 tons. The 
total shipments from September 1, 1898, 
amounted to 18,428 tons, against 11,931 
tons last year. 


The first number of the Quarterly, 
issued by the Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege, under direction of Prof. H. B. Me- 
Donnell, in charge of the chemical de- 
partment, has been published. It con- 
tains a tabulated statement of the com- 
mercial fertilizers sold within the State. 
Under the laws of Maryland the inspec- 
tion, sampling and analysis of commer- 
cial fertilizers is to be done under the 
auspices of the “Maryland Agricultural 
College. 

It.is stated that the deal between the 
Chicora Fertilizer Co., of Charleston, 8. 
C., and the Vi~ginia-Carolina Chemical 
Co., of Richmond, Va., has been closed. 
The stockholders have received notice of 
a special meeting called for November 7, 
and also a blank proxy, to be signed 
should they find it impossible to be pres- 
ent in and forwarded to such 
stockholder as they may select to repre- 
sent them. 


person 


A cireular which accompa- 
nies the notice contains the information 
that the Chicora Fertilizer Co. has en- 
tered into a contract to sell at a price 
estimated, together with collections of 
past sales, to net to the stockholders over 
$125 per share. 

The annual meeting of the Fertilizer 
Manufacturers’ Association in the West 
was held in St. Louis last week. Presi- 
dent A. T. Whitman called the meeting 
to order, and in his annual address re- 
viewed the work of the association and 
showed its affairs to be in a satisfactory 
condition, About thirty fertilizing con- 
cerns were represented. The delegates 
came from Nashville, Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, 
and St. Louis. 


Cleveland, Chicago 
An address was delivered 
by Thomas L, Cannon, secretary of the 
St. Louis Manufacturers’ Association, on 
“Unjust Legislation.” Professor Hous- 
ton, State chemist of Indiana, treated of 
State inspection and regulation of the fer- 


tilizer trade. 





(2 SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED.—The Manufacturers’ Re- 
cord Publishing Company wants 
Subscription Agents for its Southern 
Farm Magazine, the best and most 
att active agricultural publication 
in the South. Every man interested 
in the possibilities of diversified 
agriculture in the South, as well as 
every farmer, should read it. The 
subscription price is $1.00 a year. 
Liberal commission to agents. Write 
for particulars to Southern Farm 


Magazine, Baltimore. 
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HE MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 
seeks to verify every item re. 
ported in its Construction Depart- 
ment by a full investigation and 
complete correspondence wth cvery- 
one interested. But it is often im- 
possible to do this before the item 
must be printed, or else lose its value 
as news. In such cases the state. 
ments are always made as“rumored” 
or “reported,” and not as positive 
items of news. If our readers will 
note these points they will see the 
necessity of the discrimination, and 
they will avoid accepting as a cer- 
tainty matters that we explicitly 
state are “reports” or “rumors” only. 
We are always glad to bave our 


attention called to any errors that 


may occur. 

*Means machinery, proposals or supplies 
are wanted, particulars of which will be 
found under head of ‘‘Machinery Wanted.”’ 

In correspondence relating to matters re- 


ported in this paper, it will be of advantage |, 


to all concerned if it is stated that the infor- 
mation was gained from the Manufacturers’ 
Record. 


It often occurs that the organization of a 
new company in any town is not known by 
the postmaster, and hence letters addressed 
to the company are returned marked “not 
known.’’ The Manufacturers’ Record re- 
ports the first organization of all companies, 
and our readers, in seeking to get into com- 
munication with them, should be very care- 
ful in deciding how to address them, and 
even then they must expect the return of 
some letters, because of the lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of postmasters of all new 
companies. Criticisms and complaints are 
invited, as they will the better enable us to 
guard against errors. 


ALABAMA. 


Bessemer—Cotton Ginnery and Grist Mill. 
J. ©. Burgin is erecting a cotton ginnery and 
grist mill at a cost of $3500. 


Birmingham—Wagon Factory, Chair Fac- 
tory and Woodworking Factory.—The Com- 
mercial Club is corresponding relative to the 
establishment of three large industries, 
namely, a chair factory, wagon factory 
and woodworking factory. Endeavors will 
be made to assure the location of these en- 
terprises in the near future. If located, the 
wagon factory will have a yearly capacity 
of 25,000 vehicles, employ 250 skilled men, 
and have machine shops (five in number), 
paint shops, warehouse, etc., costing $50,000; 
the chair factory will have an annual ca- 
pacity of 120,000 chairs, employ seventy-five 
hands, and the woodworking factory (which 
is projected for removal from Michigan) will 
have a daily capacity of 400 articles. 


Calera—Bicycle Works.—It is stated that 
D. T. Demarest, of Alexandria, Va., has ar- 
ranged with the MacKnight Manufacturing 
Co., of South Calera, Ala., for the manu- 
facture of his patented wood bicycle. 


Decatur—Cotton Mill.—A movement is on 
foot for the erection of a cotton mill. The 
Decatur Land Co. is interested. 


Decatur—Tobacco Factory.—A. A. Bole- 
skinner is endeavoring to organize a stock 
company to erect a tobacco factory. 


Decatur—Railroad Shops.—The Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Co. is placing consid- 
erable new machinery in its shops at De- 
eatur; fifty-four additional men will be en- 
gaged, making a total of 1020. 

Hokes Bluff—Flour Mill, ete.—W. W. Cobia 
will put in bubhrs for flour mill and planing 
mill next season.* 

Prattville—Cotton-gin Works.—-The Daniel 
Pratt Gin Co. will enlarge its works, as re- 
ported last week; will erect an addition 
516x228 feet, three stories high, and add more 
iron and woodworking machinery.* 

Piedmont—Copper Mines.—Copper deposits 
have been discovered near Piedmont and 
may possibly be develcped. BEB. D. McClelan 
can be addressed for information. 


Stanton—Lumber Mills.—The Gregory-Coe 
Lumber Co., lately noted as incorporated, is 


, not a new enterprise, as it has been in opera- 
tion for the past fourteen years. The com- 
' pany has an extensive plant for the manu- 
ee of long-leaf yellow-pine lumber. 





ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas City—Mercantile.—Incorporated: 
The G. N. Adams Dry Goods & Grocery Co., 
| capital stock $5000, by J. N. Adams, L. M. 
See and M. L. Crenshaw. 
| 


Fort Smith—Electric Plant.—Incorporated: 
| The Fort Smith Traction, Light & Power 
| Co., by Alfred N. Sicard, Ella EK. Sicard, 
| Richard C. Kern, Charles H. Smith, J. E. 
; Foster, Joseph M. Hill and James Brizzo- 
lara. The capital stock is $200,000, of which 
$100,000 has been subscribed and paid up. 


Luxora — Mercantile. — Incorporated: The 
Luxora Grocery Co., capital stock $2000, by 
John B. Driver, G. W. Morrow, W. B. Cal- 
houn, J. F. Morrow, C. B. Hall, J. F. Dud- 
ney, Jr., and Will J. Driver. 


FLORIDA. 

Kissimmee — Drug Company.—Incorpora- 
ted: The J. C. Leake Drug Co., with a cap- 
ital of $25,000, to buy and sell drugs and 
medicines and conduct a general drug busi- 
ness, by J. C. Leake, A. E. Beardin and E. 
L. D. Overstreet. 


Lebanon—Turpentine Works.—It is said 
that a large turpentine plant is being con- 
structed. Names of interested parties will 
be given later. 

Morriston—Saw Mills.—G. B. Murrell & 
Co. have purchased 4000 acres of timber 
lands and will erect large saw mills. 


Orlando—Tobacco Factory.—P. P. Jaudon 
will establish a tobacco-curing house. 


GEORGIA, 


Atlanta—Cotton-gin Works.—Messrs. Thos. 
W. Prior and Matthew Prior, of Philadel- 
phia, are organizing a $500,000 stock 
company for the purpose of erecting works, 
in Atlanta, for the manufacture of a new 
cotton gin invented by Matthew Prior, for- 
merly of Watertown, Mass. It is expected 
that work will be commenced on the plant 
immediately, to employ several hundred 
hands when completed. For further infor- 
mation address the Prior Cotton Gin Co., 
927 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Augusta—Bottling Plant.—The Augusta 
Brewing Co. has commenced work on the 
foundation of a bottling department. The 
building will be of brick, two stories in 
height, 80x60 feet, will cost about $4000, and 
when complete be furnished with some new 
bottling machinery, also boiler and engine. 

Augusta — Gas-machine Works.—W. E. 
Schofield, of 949 Ellis street, has commenced 
the manufacture of the “Sunlight” gas ma- 
chine. 


Barnesville—Flour Mill.—Turner & Prout 
contemplate erecting a roller-process flour 
mill. 


Dalton—Flour Mill.—W. H. Prater, B. D. 
Leonard and J. F. Robertson will build a 
flour mill of 1200 bushels wheat daily ca- 
pacity. 

Fitzgerald—Saw Mill, ete.—It is proposed 
to organize a co-operative company to estab- 
lish a saw mill and woodworking factory. 
For information address J. E. Ericson, Box 
575.* 

Gainesville—Gold Mines.—A. W. Irvin, 
who represents himself and investors of the 
East, has purchased from C. A. Dozier gold- 
bearing property near Gainesville for devel- 
opment. Address A. W. Irvin, care of C. A. 
Dozier. 


Rome—Iron Mines, ete.—The Oostanaula 
Iron Co. has been incorporated, with capital 
stock of $10,000, for mining iron ores, open- 
ing quarries, etc. The incorporators are L. 
8S. Colyar, C. W. Iloward and Graham Crab- 
tree. 

Savannah—Steamboat Company.—The W. 
S. Clark Steamboat Co. has been incorpo- 
rated, with capital stock of $14,000, by W. 
T. Gibson, of Savannah; W. W. Howard, of 
Wilmington, N. C., and others. 


Savannah — Cooperage.— The Savannah 
Cooperage Co. has been incorporated, with 
capital stock of $10,000, for the purpose of 
conducting a cooperage, manufacturing 
| woodwork, etc.; Merritt W. Dixon, William 
| T.. Wilson and John W. Moore are the incor 
porators. 





| Stone Mountain—Knitting Mill.—The An 
‘nestown Cotton Mills has added a knitting 
mill to its spinning factory; capacity 100 


dozen pairs men’s hose per day, employing 


twenty operatives. More knitters will be 
purchased soon.* . 


KENTUCKY. 


Germantown—Telephone Lines.—-The Ger- 
mantown, Minerva & Maysville Telephone 
Co. has filed articles of incorporation, the 
incorporators being J. F. Walton, 8. D. Rig- 
don, T. M. Dora and Evan Lloyd, of Ger- 
mantown, and C. L. Sallee, M. C. Russell, 
Isaac Woodward and John C. Adamson, of 
Maysville; president, J. F. Walton; vice- 
president, C. L. Sallee; secretary and treas- 
urer, Isaac Woodward; general manager, 8. 
I). Rigdon. Address the manager. 

Lebanon — Cemetery.—Incorporated: The 
Lebanon Junction Cemetery Co., capital 
stock $3000, by Charles Newman, Thomas 
Atcher and Phil Orms. 


Louisville—Machine Works.—Incorporated: 
The American Machine Co., by G. A., John 
G. and F. W. Daueble and J. Krafft, to man- 
ufacture boilers and machinery generally. 
The capital is $10,000. 

Louisville—Garbage Crematories.—Regard- 
ing the proposed garbage crematories, the 
board of public works says that it and the 
joint health committee held one or two con- 
ferences upon the subject, but up to the 
present date no definite action has been 
taken in the matter. Address Thomas P. 
Craig, secretary. 

Louisville—Hides and Tallow.—-Incorpora- 
ted: The Louisville Butchers’ Hide & Tal- 
low Co., by H. A. Kraft, G. Layer, C. H. 
Furst, H. F. Vissman, Nicholas Weber and 
C. W. Schloemer. The company’s capital 
authorized is $32,000, and its purpose to sell 
hides and tallow. 


Owensboro—Packing-house.—W. J. Smith 
and Ed Stiles are erecting a pork-packing 
house; machinery has been purchased. 

Rochester—Water Works.—The construc- 
tion of water works is talked of. 

Winchester—Steam Laundry.--F. P. 
dlieton and F. H. Jackson will 
steam laundry. 

Winchester—Brick Works.--The Gaffney 
Vitrified & Press Brick Co. is enlarging, im- 
proving and building new plant, and will put 
in new machinery. Capacity per month will 
be 1,500,000 bricks.* 


Pen- 
install a 


LOUISIANA. 


Avery—Salt Mines.—The Iberia Salt Mines 
are arranging to contract for an entire new 
mining plant to double the present output 
of 200 tons of salt. 

Crowley — Irrigation System. 
Bradford contemplates the construction of 
an irrigation system to distribute 156,000,- 
000 gallons of water per twenty-four hours. 
estimates are now being obtained on the 
cost of the entire equipment required.* 


Monroe—Shingle Mills.—The North Louis- 
iana Shingle Co., Limited, incorporated as 
reported during the week, will commence 
operations about January 1 next. The fac- 
tory will be started with a capacity of 100,- 
000 shingles daily, to be increased to 250,000 
daily. 

Thibodeaux—Ice Factory and Oyster Pack- 
ery.—The Thibodeaux Oyster Packing & Ice 
Co., Limited, has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $25,000, for the purpose of 
erecting a 30-ton ice factory and establish- 
ing an oyster packery of 150 to 200 barrels 
capacity per day; Dr. L. EB. Meyer, presi- 
dent; E. N. Roth, vice-president; 8S. Lew- 
ron, secretary, and C. O. Dantin, treasurer. 
Address the secretary. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Machinery Works.—Incorpora- 
ted: The J. 8S. King Machine Co., by Jos. 
S. King, George I. Records, Harry P. Golds- 
borough, Francis W. Little and Sidney S8. 
Davy, to manufacture machinery. The cap- 
ital is $2000. 





Baltimore — Machine Shop.—Julian P. 
Frieze has let contract to E. M. Noel for 
the erection of a building, 22x62 feet, to be 
used as a machine shop. 


Mill.—F. X. 
with machin- 


saltimore — Glass-beveling 
Ganter has equipped a plant 


ery for beveling, mitering, silvering and 
clipping plate glass. 
| Baltimore — Printing Plant.—The Price, 


; Robertson & Cushing Co. has been incorpo- 
| rated for carrying on a printing business, 
| with a proposed capital stock of $5000, by 
ik Bennett Price, Francis ©. Cushing, W. 
Itanson Robertson, Edward McC. Fisher and 
| Alexander H. Robertson. 


Baltimore — Rubber Company.—Incorpora- 


— Welman | 





ted: The Baltimore Rubber Co., by Messrs. 
Wm. A. Jones, of Baltimore; Alfred L. Lina. 
sity, of Newton, Mass.; Thomas J. Skinner, 
of Wakefield, -Mass.; Charles L.’ Luess, of 
Baltimore, and Samuel H. Jones, of Anne 
Arundel county, Maryland. 
ital stock $100,000. 


Cecil County—Gold-bearing Lands.—It jg 
said that Philadelphia parties continue to 
purchase lands in Cecil county, which are 
said to be gold-bearing; Francis A. Gibbs, 
of Philadelphia, is said to represent the 
purchasers. 


Proposed cap. 


Centreville — Packing-house.—Jacob 
ham, of Baltimore, will build a 
louse in Centreville. 


Dur- 
packing- 


Denton—Water Works.—The construction 
of water works continues to be discussed, 
N. 8. Hill, of Baltimore, made a survey and 
estimated cost of plant at $12,500. 
“The Mayor.”’ 


Address 


Hagerstown — Electric-light Vlant. — The 
city council has taken the initial steps to 
establish a sewerage system and electrie- 
light plant, as has been projected; electric 
plant will probably cost $60,000, and sew- 
erage system about $150,000. Address “The 
Mayor.”’ 

Havre de Grace—Can Factory.—The Rey. 
nolds Bros. Can Co. is erecting an additional 
building, 16x112 feet, and will put in more 
machinery. 

Sharptown—Basket and Crate Factory.—A 
W. Robinson & Co. will erect a new factory 
building to cost $10,000; will manufacture 
crates, baskets, fruit packages, etc. 

St. Michaels—Water System.—The  con- 
struction of a water-supply system is talked 
of. Address ‘“The Town Commissioners.” 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Summit—Water Works.—The city council 
has closed contract with Sanders & Porter, 
of Louisville, Ky., for the construction of 
water works to cost $14,000. 


Yazoo City—Electric-light Plant, Water 
Works, ete.—The construction of water 


works, sewerage system and electric-lighting 
plant is talked of and L. G. Montgomery is 
said to be interested. 


MISSOURI. 


Carthage—Lead and Zine Mines.—L. J. 
Douglas has sold to New Jersey parties for 
$20,000 a tract of lead and zine land, whieh 
the new owners will develop at once. 

Carthage—Soap Factory.—It is said that a 
soap factory will be established by a com 
pany to be organized. A. Kauth is said to be 
interested. 


Carthage—Lead and Zine Mines.—Incorpo- 
rated: The Triad Lead & Zinc Co., with cap- 
ital stock of $20,000. 


Jefferson City—Grain Elevator.—John Kai- 
ser is erecting a grain elevator of 100,000 
bushels capacity. 

St. Joseph—Fruit Company.—Incorporated: 
The Oregon County Fruit Co., capital $5000, 
by W. P. Graham, Wm. L. Culver, P. #. 
Oatman and others. 

St. Louis—Land Company.—Incorporated: 
The South Highland Land & Improvement 
Co., capital $125,000, by E. BE. Holmes, James 
Haggart, W. P. Holmes and others. 

St. Louis—Sidewalk Company. 
ted: The Metallic Sidewalk 
stock $25,000, by D. E. Garrison, A. 
son and D. E. Garrison, Jr. 


Incorpora- 
Co., capital 
L. John 


St. Louis—Lumber Company.—Incorporm 
ted: The Clarkson Lumber Co., capital $10 
000, by James L. Clarkson, Albert Webb and 
William P. Clarkson. 


St. Louis—Mining.—Incorporated: The St. 
Mary Mining Co., capital stock $8000, by 2. 
A. Hasse, G. H. Lucas, Kittie W. Lucas and 
G. M. Wilder. 


St. Louis—Tobacco Company.—Incorpom 


ted: The Friedman Leaf Tobacco Co., @P 
ital stock $35,000, by Clara and August 
Friedman and M. G. Levison. 

St. Louis.—Incorporated: The Folker® 


Crow Commission Co., capital stock $3000, 
by G. H. Folkers, J. B. Crow and J. J. Roth 
weller. 

St. Louis—Paving Contractors.—Incorpo™ 
ted: The Metalloid Sidewalk Co., capital 
$25,000, to manufacture sidewalks, pav® 
ments, paving blocks of concrete and com 
crete metal; incorporators, Albert TI. John 
Daniel Garrison Daniel BE. Garr 


son, and 





son, Jr. 


‘ s - on > ona 
| st. Louis—Realty Company.—The Ram 


Heights, Realty Co. has filed articles of in- 
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corporation, capital stock $20,000; George A. 
Bannantine, Phil Chew, John J. Broderick, 
James F. Ewing and William Bull are the 
jncorporators. 


St. Louis—Brewery.—It is stated that a 
$100,000 brewery will be erected by a com- 
pany: now organizing; Paul Eckhardt is 
said to be interested. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Charlotte—Broom Factory.—B. L. Weden- 
feller has established a factory of 75 to 100 
dozen brooms capacity per day. 


Morven—Flour Mill.—Gardner, Liles & Co. 
have erected mill building and will install 
purr-flouring equipment. 


Tarboro—Warehouse Company.—The Tar- 
poro Cotton Warehouse Co. has been incor- 
porated, with capital stock of $10,000, by C. 
W. Jeffreys, Job Cobb, Judge George How- 
ard, George Howard, Jr., and Harry Smith. 
The business of the corporation is to do a 
storage and bonded warehouse business, 
buying and selling cotton and making ad- 
yancements on agricultural products stored 
with it. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Abbeville — Cotton Mill.—The Abbeville 
Cotton Mills contemplates putting in thirty 
or forty more looms. 


Clover—Cotton Mill.—Reports say that the 
Clover Cotton Manufacturing Co. will dou- 
ble the capacity of its plant next year; com- 
pany now has 6000 spindles. 

Columbia—Cotton Mill.—Application has 
been made for charter for the Palmetto Cot- 
ton Mills, with capital stock of $125,000, the 
incorporators being Allen Jones, T. J. Har- 
per and W. P. Roof, of Lexington, 8. C.; J. 
R. Hayes, of Columbia, 8. C.; C. M. Pe- 
gram, of Elkin, 8S. C.; G. A. Shields and Ju- 
lian B. Friday, of Columbia. The company 
has selected site and will erect at once a 
mill for the production of all varieties of 
cotton calicoes; machinery has been pur- 
chased. Power will be furnished by elec- 
tricity from the Columbia Water Power Co. 
Address J. R. Hayes. 


Easley—Flour Mill.—Incorporated: The 
Easley Roller Mill Co., with R. F. Lenhardt, 
president; W. M. Hagood, vice-president, 
and W. C. Smith, secretary and treasurer. 


Greenville—Publishing Company.—The Pal- 
metto Publishing Co. has been incorporated; 
Ss. A. Gaines, manager. 


Pelzer—Cotton Mill.—It is reported that 
the Pelzer Manufacturing Co. has under con- 
sideration the erection of another (No. 5 
mill) cotton factory. 

Reedy River Factory—Cotton-mill Improve- 
ments.—The Reedy River Manufacturing Co. 
has been reorganized, and the capital stock 
will be increased from $90,000 to $200,000, 
with privilege of increasing further to $25v,- 
000. The additional capital will be expended 
in the purchase of new machinery and for 
other improvements to the company’s plant. 
W. E. Beattie, of Greenville, 8S. C., is presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


Spartanburg—Cotton-mill-supplies Factory. 
The Andrews Co., of Whicopee Falls, Mass., 
has established a factory for the purpose of 
repairing loom-reeds, etc.; a large plant is 
expected to be built later on. 


Spartanburg—Gaslight Plant.—The Spar- 
tan Inn has contracted for an acetylene-gas- 
lighting plant. 

Spartanburg—Gas and BPlectric-light Plant, 
The Aetna Light & Power Co. will have 
plans and specifications prepared for a new 
Plant, to be located on a new site. W. H. 
White, 32 Pine street, New York city, can 
give information. 

Union—Mercantile.—The Purcell Cash Co, 
has been incorporated, with Charles J. Pur- 
cell, president, and John J. Purcell, general 
manager. 

TENNESSEE, 

Chattanooga—Candy Factory.—The ‘Kiss 
Me” Candy Co., of Asheville, N. C., will es- 
tablish a branch factory in Chattanooga. 

Chattanooga — Brewery Improvements.— 
The Chattanooga Brewing Co. has definitely 
decided on the proposed improvements to its 
Plant; new refrigerating machinery to the 
amount of $10,000 will be installed. 

Chattanooga — Woolen Mill.— The Park 
Woolen Mills, of Rossville, Ga., will remove 
its pants department to Chattanooga, adding 
much new machinery, clectrical apparatus, 
ete, 

Chattanooga—Wheelbarrow Factory.—It is 
Said that a wheelbarrow factory to employ 
100 men will be established at once at East 
Lake; R. B. Henderson is probably inter- 
ested. 

Chattanooga — Plumbers’ Supplies. — The 
Chattanooga Manufacturing Co. has been or- 
fanized to conduct a plumbers’ supplies busi- 
hess by W. R. Patten and W. B. Headrick. 





Chattanooga—Cotton Mill.—J. C. Vance is 
reported as in New York city negotiating rel- 
ative to the erection of a cotton factory. 


Ducktown—Copper Mines.—The Ducktown 
Sulphur & Iron Co. will reopen its mines 
that have been idle for several years. It is 
said that 700 men will be employed. 


Franklin—Electric-light Plant.—The erec- 
tion of an electric-lighting plant is said to 
be under consideration by D. F. Gardner. 


Johnson City — Tannery.—The Watauga 
Tannery is improving its plant extensively, 
erecting new buildings, installing new ap- 
paratus, etc, 


Nashville.—Incorporated: The Hotel In- 
vestment Co., by J. V. Crockett, T. J. 
Mooney, H. L. Rice, Houston Jones and 
John B. Keeble. 


Nashville—Steam Laundry.—The Southern 
Laundry has been formed and contracted 
for a completely equipped steam laundry; J. 
Cox Rapier will be manager. 

West Point—Iron Mines.—The West Point 
Mining Co. has been organized and leased 
142 acres of iron lands and purchased 100 
acres of iron lands, both of which tracts will 
he thoroughly developed at once. The mines 
are already in operation, equipped with the 
latest improved machinery for a capacity of 
fifty cars of ore daily. The capital stock 
paid up is $50,000, and A. A. Berger, of Flor- 
ence, Ala., is president; N. C. Elting, of 
Florence, Ala., secretary-treasurer. Direct- 
ors for the first year are Robert L. Bliss, A. 
A. Berger, N. ©. Elting. Address secretary 
for further information. 


TEXAS. 


Austin—Natatorium.—The construction of 
a natatorium is proposed, to have 30x65-foot 
pool and all conveniences; estimated cost, 
$21,000. Plans and specifications have been 
prepared by C. H. Page. H. McGillvray can 
give information. 


Beaumont—Furniture Factory.—The Beau 
mont Furniture Co. has improved its factory 
and put in new machinery. 


Corsicana—Water Works.—T. C. Stribling 
will construct a water-works system for a 
number of dwellings that he will build. 

Corsicana—Telephone and Telegraph Im- 
provements.—The Southwestern ‘Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. is expending over $50,000 
in the improvement of its plant. 

Decatur—Educational.—Chartered: Deca- 
tur Baptist College, capital stock $50,000, by 
J. L. Ward, C. W. Martin and C. J. Crabb. 

Houston—Live Stock. Company.-—Incorpo- 
rated: The Houston Horse, Mule & Livery 
Co., capital stock $20,000, by T. T. Rubey, 
of St. Louis, and A. L. Towles and W. E. 
Berry, of Houston. 


Jacksboro—Ice Factory.—The charter of 
the Jacksboro Ice Co., lately organized, has 
been filed; capital stock is $10,000; purpose, 
slaughtering, refrigerating, canning, curing 
and packing meat; incorporators, John Hens- 
ley, Thomas F. Turner, L. Q. Wilson and 
J. E. Campbell. Address John Hensley. 


Kaufman—Increase Capital.—The Kaut- 
man Cotton Oil Co. will increase its capital 
stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Marshall—Mercantile.—Incorporated: The 
Marshall Dry Goods Co., capital stock $65,- 
000, by J. S. Wagnon, Dan Doppelmayer, E. 
J. Fry, J. A. Womack, W. W. Heartsell and 
Mrs. Erie 8S. Austin. 


Minera—Coal Mines.—The Rio Grande 
Coal Co., incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey, has been granted permission to 
do business in Texas. ‘The corporation is 
formed for the purpose of acquiring certain 
mineral and coal lands and properties known 
as the Santo Tomas tract, situated at Minera, 
in the county of Webb, Texas. The author- 
ized capital stock is $200,000. The incorpo- 
rators are Thomas C. Wellman, of Bayonne, 
N. J.; P. V. C. Miller, of Flushing, N. Y.; 
James Dunne, M. F. McLanahan and Hugh 
Sivell, of New York city. Address the first- 
named incorporator. 

Sour Lake—Development, etce.—It is pro- 
posed to organize a company, with capital 
stock of $100,000, to make general develop- 
ments at Sour Lake Springs, erecting hotel, 
bathhouses, sanitarium, ete.; Capt. 8S. 8. 
Ashe, of Houston, and H. L. Benson, of San 
Antonio, are said to be interested. 

Waco — Furniture Factory.—The Waco 
Trading Co. contemplates the manufacture 
of furniture, including iron beds.* 


VIRGINIA. 


Big Island—Paper and Pulp Mills.—The 
Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. (reported during 
the week as organized, etc.,) has filed its 
charter, the capital stock being placed at 
$100,000. The company is now making the 
extensive improvements and additions pre- 
viously referred to, and the plant will be in 
operation next month, producing book, news, 





manila and cardboard paper; capacity is ten 
tons daily. L. H. Sadler, of Richmond, Va., 
is manager. 

Buena Vista—Cassimere Mills.—The Buena 
Vista Cassimere Mills is reported as to erect 
udditional buildings and add new machinery. 


Lynchburg—Mercantile.—W. O. Smith, R. 
J. Snead, L. BE. Wingfield, T. Hubert Fox 
and A. B. Dabney have formed the W. O. 
Smith Co., to have a capital of $5000; W. O. 
Smith, president, and R. J. Snead, vice-presi- 
dent. 


Newport News—HElectric-railway Plant.— 
The Newport News & Old Point Railway & 
Electric Co. will expend about $200,000 in 
improving the railway, light and power 
plants which it has purchased, and in erect- 
ing a new electric-power plant; W. J. Payne, 
of Richmond, is president. 


Norfolk—Cemetery.—James M. Goad will 
organize a $160,000 company to conduct a 
cemetery. 

Norfolk — Water-supply Improvements.-- 
Contracts for the construction of dams, 
waste weir, canals, etc., to increase and im- 
prove the municipal supply has been 
awarded to the Degnon-McLean Construc- 
tion Co., of New York, at $117,840. 


Norfolk—Proposed Sugar Refinery, ete.— 
A dispatch from Norfolk states that Archi- 
bald M. Bliss, of New York, an agent of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., has been in- 
vestigating at Norfolk for a site on the 
waterfront for the building of docks for a 
steamship line to operate to Cuban ports. It 
is further said that this movement is the 
initial one for the removal of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) sugar refineries of the company to 
Norfolk. Regarding this report, Henry C. 
Mott, of the American Sugar Refinery Co., 
telegraphs, ‘‘No truth in the report.” 

Petersburg—Cotton Mill.—It is stated that 
John C. Mallonee, of Charlotte, N. C., has 
purchased the Swift Creek Cotton Mills from 
Wright & Leonard, of Petersburg. 


Portsmouth—Refrigerating Plant.—The Ar- 
mour Packing Co. will erect, it is reported, 
a three-story refrigerating plant. 

Portsmouth—Water Front Company.—In- 
corporated: The Harbor Water Front Co., 
organized for the purpose of acquiring water 
rights and to develop and dispose of real es- 
tate. The company is capitalized at $5000, 
and its officers are O. 8. Byrd, president; L. 
C. W. Page, vice-president; John L. Watson, 
secretary and treasurer; T. J. Wool, attor- 
ney, and F. D. Gill, A. A. Bilisoly and John 
S. Crawford, directors. 


Richmond—Paper Mills.—Hengy Lee Val- 
entine, acting for himself and associates, has 
made an offer for the purchase of the idle 
Haxhall Mills. The price offered is $135,- 
000, and if the receivers accept it a com- 
pany will be organized to establish a large 
paper and pulp mill. 

Roanoke—Realty Company.—Incorporated: 
The Roanoke Realty Co., with capital stock 
of $10,000, which may be increased to $25,- 
000; J. R. Ellis, president; C. T. Bilis, vice- 
president; C. C. Ellis, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Roanoke—Fertilizer Factory.—The Salem 
(Va.) Fertilizer & Chemical Co. will remove 
its factory to Roanoke; a suitable large 
building has been secured. 

Slate River Mills—Flour Mill.—O. A. Dow- 
dy expects to change his mill to the full 
roller process next spring; capacity daily to 
be forty barrels. 

Suffolk — Telephone Line. — Incorporated: 
The Isle of Wight Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., for the erection of a telephone line be- 
tween Suffolk and Smithfield, and to con- 
nect with the Southern States Telephone 
Co.; J. W. Thomas, of Smithfield, president; 
J. U. Burgess, Suffolk, vice-president; J. W. 
Holliday, Smithfield, secretary and treas- 
urer; W. N. McAnge, Suffolk, general man- 
ager. Address manager. 

Suffolk—Peanut Factory.—The Nansemond 
Peanut Co. has been incorporated, with cap- 
ital stock of $25,000, to conduct a peanut fac- 
tory, said factory being now in course of 
construction, as reported recently in this de- 
partment. C. A. A. Shoop is president; N. 
R. Withers, secretary; these two officers 
form, with J. U. Burges and Arthur Wool- 
ford, of Queenstown, Md., the directors. 
Several hundred persons will be employed. 

Vesuvius — Woodworking Factory.—Raw 
lings & Mangus have established a factory 
for making pins and brackets. 

Williamsburg—Cannery.— The Williams- 
burg Canning Co. will establish a cannery.* 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Elkins—Gold Deposits.—It is reported that 
gold-bearing lands have been found on the 
farms of John A. Holland and Creed 
Michaels. 


Huntingtoi—Dumber Mills.—Incorporated: 





The Ensign-Oscamp Co., for the purpose of 
selling timber and manufacturing it into 
lumber, capital stock $100,000. The incorpo- 
rators are Ely Ensign, J. W. DWnsign, J. C. 
Dickey, of Huntington; W. S. P. Oscamp, of 
Cincinnati, and F. BE. Canda, of New York. 
Address Ely Ensign. 

Morgantown — Lumber Company. — The 
Pittsburg Chestnut Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $20,000, by 
©. B. Dille, Edward G. Craig, John G., 
Stokes, Robert 8. Donaldson and others. 

Woodsfield—Electric Plant.—It has been 
decided by election to issue bonds for the 
construction of an electric-light plant. Ad- 
dress “The Town Clerk.’’ 


BURNED. 
Belot, Texas.—E. D. Lockey’s cotton gin. 


Big Sandy, Texas.—B. F. Ingram’s cotton 
gin. 


Bonham, Texas.—Craig Murphy’s cotton 
gin; loss $2000, 
Bonham, Texas.—Cary Murphy’s cotton 


gin. 

Brookhaven, Miss.—Joe I. Smith’s cotton 
gin. 

Canton, Miss.—W. D. Owen’s cotton gin. 

Cedar Hill, Texas.—J. J. Hall’s cotton gin. 

Cedarville, Texas.—J. J. Hall’s cotton gin. 

Cole City, Tenn.—Southern Mining Co.'s 
coking plant; loss $25,000. 

Columbia, 8. C.—The Columbia Lumber 
Co.’s mill; loss $40,000. 

Danville, Va.—Tobacco factories of the 
Hurt Tobacco Co. and of Schoolfield, Boat- 
wright & Co. 

Files Valley, Texas.—F. M. Files’ cotton 
gin. 

Gatesville, Texas.—Armstrong & Dossey’s 
cotton gin. 

Glen Rose, Texas.—The Lanham cotton- 
seed-oil mill on Palerxly creek. 

Hilda, Va.—Randolph Wachsman’s box 
factory and saw mill. 

Hilda, Va.—Rudolph Wachsman’s saw mill 
and box factory; loss $3000. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Peet Bros. Manufactur- 
ing Co.’s soap factory; loss $15,000. 

Marshall, Texas.—Ben Bechtold’s cotton 
gin. 

Neosho, Mo.—The Kiddoo Flouring Mills; 
loss $20,000. 

New Orleans, La.—Louisiana Cypress Lum- 
ber Co.’s dry-kilns, damaged to extent of 
$30,000. 

Portland, Md.—Patuxent 
Canning Co.’s cannery. 

Providence, N. C.—J. 8. Grier’s cotton gin. 

Shreveport, La.—J. M. Arnold’s cotton gin; 
loss $1600. 


Preserving & 





BUILDING NOTES. 


Abbeville, Ga.—Courthouse.—The board of 
county commissioners will soon ask for bids 
on the erection of the proposed $20,000 court- 
house. Plans and specifications by Andrew 
J. Bryan & Co., of Atlanta, were accepted. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Depot.—It is evident that ar- 
rangements will be completed in the near 
future for the construction of a $250,000 or 
$500,000 union passenger depot for the use 
of the railroads entering the city. The Geor- 
gia Railway, the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis and Western & Atlantic will be 
interested. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Courthouse.—Proposals will 
be opened December 21 for the construction 
of the courthouse annex, after plans and 
specifications by Grant Wilkins, engineer, 
9% Peachtree street. Annex to be built is a 
four-story-and-basement structure, 116x156 
feet, of stone, terra-cotta, iron, steel, cop- 
per and wood, with plumbing, steam piping, 
electric wiring, three courtrooms, etc. Blank 
forms of proposals will be supplied. Ad- 
dress A. L. Kontz, clerk to commissioners of 
roads and revenues of Fulton county, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Baltimore, Md.—Dwellings.—Biddle & Par- 
ish will erect twenty two-story dwellings, to 
cost $12,000; George C. Goldman will erect 
twelve two-story dwellings, to cost $900 
each. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Dwellings.—Contract 
has been awarded to F. G. Sheppard for the 
erection of fifty frame cottages; to A. L. 
McFarland for twenty-five frame cottages. 

Brunswick, Ga.—Dwellings.—The Bruns- 
wick Dock, City & Improvement Co. will 
build a number of dwellings. . 

Charleston, 8. C.—Auditorium.—The city 
council will build an auditorium to cost 
about $25,000. Address J. A. Smyth, mayor. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Temple.—T. W. Hawkins 
will erect a temple building, four stories 
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high, 48x110 feet, to cost $200,000, after 
plans by Frank P. Milburn. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Hall.—T. W. Hawkins 
will erect four-story building at a cost of 
$20,000, to be used by the Order of Elks. 
Frank P. Milburn is making the plans. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — Cottages.—Chester 
Watkins has let contract to F. A. Pogue for 
the erection of three five-room cottages. 


Clarksville, Tenn.—Depot.—The Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad has let contract to 
Charles A. Moses, of Chicago, for the con- 
struction of a freight depot 176 feet long, 53 
feet wide, and with 145-foot shed. 

Columbia, 8. ©C.—Church.—The Marion 
Street Methodist Church will build a new 
house of worship to cost $10,000. Address 
Rey. P. L. Kirton. 


Corsicana, Texas—Dwellings.—T. C. Strib- 
ling will build a number of dwellings and 
construct water works for supplying same. 


Elizabeth City, N. C.—The projected Citi- 
zens’ Bank will erect a building for office 
purposes. Address N. R. Zimmerman. 

Fitzgerald, Ga.—Brick Block.—It is stated 
that P. H. Fitzgerald will erect a_ brick 
block, three stories high. 

Forsyth, Ga.—Depot.—Bruce & Morgan, of 
Atlanta, Ga., have prepared plans for pas- 
senger station for the Central of Georgia 
Railway, to be built at Forsyth. 

Gastonia, N. C.—Residence.—George A. 
Gray will build a residence after plans by 
Frank P. Milburn, of Charlotte; cost, $5000 
to $6000. 

Hopkinsville, Ky.—Mercantile House.— 
Forbes & Bro. will erect a large addition to 


their mercantile house; addition to be 
100x120 feet. 
Jefferson City, Mo. — Opera-house.—The 


erection of a $25,000 opera-house is pro- 


jected. F. B. Miller can give information. 

Joplin, Mo.—Business Buildings.—H. Bb. 
Glover, of Dubuque, Ia., has purchased land 
for $10,000 on which he will erect a business 
block. 


Longview, Ky.—Residence.—J. R. Trundle 
will erect a residence. 


Louisville, Ky.—Residence.—J. H. Hutch- 
ins has prepared plans for a $5000 residence 
for Prince Wells. 


Madisonville, Ky.—Residence.—J. W. Prit- 
chett has awarded contract to Jack Shanks 
for erection of residence. 

McAdensville, N. C.—Residence.—Frank 
P. Milburn, of Charlotte, is preparing plans 
to remodel the residence of T. Y. McAden. 


New Orleans, La.—Jail.—The city engineer 
will probably be ordered to prepare plans 
soon for the proposed city jail. Address 
“The Engineer.”’ 

Newport News, Va.—D. 8. Jones has let 
contract to J. A. Moss for the erection of a 
four-story 100x25-foot building. 


Norfolk, Va.--Courthouse.—Proposals will 
be received until November 22 for the erec- 
tion of United States courthouse and post- 
office building, in accordance with plans and 
specifications, copies of which may be had 
on application at office of the architects, 
Wyatt & Nolting, 4 East Lexington street, 
Baltimore, Md., or at office of supervising 
architect, James Knox Taylor, Washington, 
dD. C. 

Norfolk, Va.—School Buildings.—The open- 
ing of bids for the construction of the sev- 


| principal office will be at Martinsburg, W. 





eral school buildings lately reported resulted 
in the necessity of rejecting all bids, as they 
were above the appropriations. It will be 
necessary to appropriate $40,000 more in or- 
der to have the buildings erected after the 
plans and specifications now on file. New 
bids will be asked shortly. Address ‘‘The 
Mayor.” 


Richmond, Va.—Warehouse.—B. D. Chalk- 
ley & Co. will build a warehouse, three sto- 
ries high. 

Savannah, Ga.—Cathedral.—Miles & Bradt 
have obtained contract at $83,000 to rebuild 
the burned cathedral. 


Savannah, Ga.—Hospital.—Sealed proposals 
in triplicate will be received until Novem- 
ber 10 and then opened for construction of 
wards and other buildings necessary for a 
general hospital for 1000 beds. Information 
furnished upon application. Separate bids 
will be received for the construction and the 
plumbing work. United States reserves the 
right to accept or reject any or all proposals 
or any part thereof. Envelopes should be 
indorsed “Proposals for Constructing Hos- 
pital,”” and addressed, Capt. John W. Mc- 
Harg, assistant quartermaster of volunteers, 
Savannah, Ga. Appropriation for the work 
is $150,000. 


Smith to cost about $2500; plans in prepara- 
tion for Baptist parsonage to cost about 
$3500. Plans for above structures by N. 8. 
Allen, of Shreveport. 

Sour Lake, Texas—Hotel, etc.—Capt. 8. S. 
Ashe, of Houston, and H. L. Benson, of San 
Antonio, propose the organization of a $100,- 
000 company to erect hotel and make gen- 
eral developments at Sour Lake Springs. 


Washington, D. C.—Dwellings.—D. B. 
Groff will erect two two-story houses, each 
18x50 feet, press-brick fronts; John M. Hen- 
derson, two houses, each 20x43 feet, press- 
brick fronts; Metcalf & Lewis, six houses, 
two stories high, 16-foot front, press-brick 
fronts. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


Railways. 


Burnett, Texas.—It is reported that busi- 
ness men in Coryell county are interested in 
the construction of the railroad line between 
Burnett and Gatesville, a distance of fifty- 
tive miles. 


Dallas, Texas.—At a meeting to be held 
on December 10, stockholders of the Dallas 
Terminal Railway Co. will decide the ques- 
tion of extending this line to Fort Worth, a 
distance of thirty-two miles. It is proposed 
to issue $1,000,000 in bonds to finance the 
project. W. C. Connor, at Dallas, is presi- 
dent of the company. 

Davis, W. Va.—The Bismarck & Potomac 
Railroad is to be built from Davis to the Vir- 
ginia State line, through Tucker, Grant, 
Hardy and Hampshire counties. The com- 
pany is chartered with $100,000 capital. The 


Va. The promoters are as follows: Samuel 
B. Shank, Christian R. Herr, Benjamin H. 
Snavely, Powell Evans, Samuel Mason, 
Henry W. Stokes and B. Gilpin Smith; the 
last four named are of Philadelphia. 


Denmark, 8S. C.—The Atlantic Coast Line 
is soliciting bids for the grading and trestle 
work on the branch between Denmark and 
Robbins, 8. C., referred to in previous is- 
sues of the Manufacturers’ Record. The 
length of the branch will be thirty-four and 
seven-tenths miles. Bids will be received 
until November 4 by F. Gardner, chief engi- 
neer, at Wilmington, N. C. 


Dothan, Ala.—It is reported that both the 
Central of Georgia Railroad Co. and the 
Plant system are surveying lines from 
Dothan. The first survey is from Columbus 
and the second is from Hartford to Dothan. 
B. Dunham, at Savannah, is superintendent 
of the Plant system, and John W. Egan, also 
at Savannah, is vice-president of the Central 
of Georgia. 

Fayetteville, Tenn.—J. W. Thompson, pres- 
ident of the Middle Tennessee & Alabama 
Railroad, writes the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord that about five miles of extension will 
be built during the next year. 


Fort Worth, Texas.—It is announced that 
Hon. B. B. Paddock, one of the promoters 
of the Fort Worth & Northwestern Railroad 
Co., has succeeded in floating bonds which 
‘will insure the construction of about 120 
miles of this line. 


Fredericksburg, Va.—It is stated that the 
Mnglish parties who have been associated 
with the Virginia, Fredericksburg & West- 
ern project have again taken it up, and that 
contracts may be let in the near future. One 
of the local movers in the enterprise is Hon. 
William A. Little. 


Jacksonville, Ark.—It is stated that the 
White River, Lonoke & Western Railroad 
has been completed from Wooley, Ark., to 
Seaton. J. N. Wooley is general manager 
at Jacksonville. 


Monroe, La.—It is announced that surveys 
have been completed for the railroad be- 
tween Monroe and Natchitoches, La., a dis- 
tance of eighty miles. I. W. Sylvester, at 
Alexandria, La., is engineer. 

Nashville, Tenn.—It is reported that grad- 
ing is to be commenced on the Tennessee 
Central Railroad about November 15. - Thos, 
McFarland, of Knoxville, has secured one 
of the contracts, it is reported. 

New Orleans, La.—The New Orleans & 
Western Railroad Co., it is stated, has re- 
vived the plan of building an extension to 
Avondale, one of the suburbs of the city. 
Cc. B. Vannostrand is receiver of the com- 
pany. 

New Orleans, La.—It is stated that the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. is considering 
the construction of a branch into St. Tam- 
many parish. The road will probably be 





Shreveport, La.—Dwellings, etc.—A brick 
store and warehouse for the heirs of Simon 
Levy, Jr., has been let to Contractor F. Den- 
ham for $17,000; residence for M. F. Buvens 
to J. M. Bartlett for $2000; cottage for B. B. 


built from Ponchatoula to Covington, a dis- 
| tance of twenty miles. J. T. Harahan, at 
| Chicago, is vice-president of the company. 


Petersburg, Va.—It is reported that all 


the Richmond, Petersburg & Carolina Rail- 
road between Richmond and Ridgeway, N. 
C., except twenty miles. DeWitt Smith, 50 
Broadway, New York, is president of the 
railroad company. 


Philadelphia, Miss.—It is reported that 
surveyors in the interest of the Illinois Cen- 
tral system are going over a route from 
Philadelphia to Fentress Station, on the 
Gentral. The route is through Winston and 
Neshoba counties, and is thirty-seven miles 
long. J. T. Harahan, at Chicago, is vice- 
president of the Central. 


Rockford, Ala.—J. W. Batson, one of the 
promoters of Rockford & Kellyton Railroad, 
informs the Manufacturers’ Record that the 
line will be about fifteen miles long, run- 
ning between the two towns. John L. 
Cowan, of Opelika, Ala., is engineer. Con- 
tractors should address Mr. Batson, as 
above. 


Rome, Ga.—It is reported that the Chat- 
tanooga, Rome & Southern has about com- 
pleted arrangements for building the pro- 
posed branch to the Lavender ore mines. 
C. B. Wilburn, at Rome, is president of the 
company. Mr. Wilburn informs the Manu- 
facturers’ Record that the company is figur- 
ing on building one or two branches. 


Salem, Va.—It is reported that the busi- 
ness men of Salem are agitating an exten- 
sion of the Valley branch of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad to this point. 


Shreveport, La.—It is stated that the 
Shreveport & Red River Valley Railroad Co. 
is considering an extension of its line from 
Campti, La., to Shreveport, a distance of 
fifty miles. Clarence Ellerbe is one of the 
principal promoters of the road, at Shreve- 
port. 

Sugarland, Texas.—The promoters of the 
proposed railroad along the Brazos Valley 
have appointed committees to obtain stock 
subscriptions and right of way for the route, 
which is to a connection with the Sugarland 
Railroad. 8S. D. Porter and John Juliff are 
among the principal promoters of the enter- 


prise. It is stated that E. H. Cunningham, 
president of the Sugarland Railroad, of 


Sugarland, is also interested. 


Thomas, Ala.—The Pioneer Mining Co. is 
about to let contracts for a short line to its 
coal beds near North Birmingham. A. Kei- 
ser is superintendent. 


Washington, D. C.—The Washington & 
University Railroad Co. has received author- 
ity to float bonds to construct’ its electric 
line in the suburbs. The issue will aggre- 
gate $175,000. J. D..Croissant, Room 31, Ohio 
Bank Building, is president of the company. 


Street Railways. 

Beaumont, Texas.—A company has been 
formed by the promoters of the street rail- 
road line, in which J. F. Keith and James F. 
Ward are interested. It is calculated that 
about four miles of the railroad can be built 
at a cost of $30,000. 

Charleston, W. Va.—W. W. Hazzard, of 
Cleveland, O., one of the owners of the 
Charleston Electric Railway, writes the 
Manufacturers’ Record that about one mile 
of additional track is to be laid with 60- 
pound T rails. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—What is to be known as 
the Fort Smith Traction, Light & Power Co., 
with the following incorporators, has been 
formed: Samuel McLoud, Alfred N. Sicard, 
Ella E. Sicard, Richard C. Kerens, of St. 
Louis; Charles H. Smith, J. EB. Foster, Jos. 
M. Hill and James Brizzolara. The com- 
pany proposes to operate an electric street 
railway in the city of Fort Smith. The com- 
pany’s capital stock is $200,000. 

Richmond, Va.—It is reported that the 
Richmond Railway & Electric Co. has de- 
termined to relay its electric lines in the 
city with girder rails. Andrew Pizzini is 
manager of the company. 





A Bit of Unasked Advice.—The San Fran- 
cisco Commercial News and Shipping List, 
referring to the lumber rafts from the Co- 
lumbia river, says: “If more rafts are to 
be built, the engineers may take a hint from 
the river boat builders. and put a species 
of hog chain to stiffen the structure, as the 
river boat is stiffened; then compel the 
towboat to have on board a Shaw & Spiegel 
towing machine, so that the strain on the 
hawser will be avoided, reduce the length 
of the raft, say, one-half; and persuade the 
builders to sell the structure on the ‘f. o. b. 
Columbia river’ basis for net spot cash 
without recourse. The next raft might, 
with these suggestions carried out, prove a 
good venture to some one. Certainly if the 
towing-machine proposition is accepted and 
carried out, this coast will gain by having 
improved towing machinery, and that will 
partly offset the raft nuisance.”’ The Shaw 
& Spiegel towing machine is made by the 
American Ship Windlass Co., Frank 8S. Man- 





contracts have been awarded for completing 





Machinery, Proposals and Supplies Wanted, 


Manufacturers and others in nee@ 
of machinery of any kind are re. 
quested to consult our advertising 
columns, and if they cannot find just 
what they wish, if they will send ug 
particulars as to the kind of machin. 
ery needed we will make their wants 
known free of cost, and in this way 
secure the attention of machinery 
manufacturers throughout the coun. 
try. The MANUFACTURERS’ REc. 
ORD has received during the week 
the following particulars as to ma- 
chinery that is wanted. 





Assaying Outfit.—Wharton Anderson, Dah. 
lonega, Ga., wants a second-hand assaying 
outfit. 


Baling Press.—See ‘‘Compress.”’ 
Belting.—See ‘‘Rubber Goods.”’ 


Boat Builders.—John F. Knowles, 12 East 
Alabama street, Selma, Ala., wants ad- 
dresses of Southern boat builders. 


Boiler.—See ‘‘Water System.”’ 


Boiler.—Hubbard & Co., 708 Merchants’ 
Bank Building, Baltimore, Md., are in the 
market for a 125-horse-power return tubular 
boiler. 

Boiler and Engine.—John F. Knowles, 12 

East Alabama street, Selma, Ala., wants 
prices on marine engine and boiler of thirty 
horse-power. 
Boiler and Engine.—Gilbert Larue, Fair- 
mount, Ind., is in the market for a 14x16 au- 
tomatic engine and two 54x64-inch horizontal 
tubular boilers, with steam and exhaust 
pipes, lime-extracting heater, duplex boiler- 
feed pump. 

Brick Machinery.—Gaffney Vitrified & 
Press Brick Co., Winchester, Ky., wants to 
buy a dry-press-brick machine. 

Bridge.—Bids will be opened November 14 
for construction of steel bridge of 100 feet 
span, with approaches, at Houston, Texas. 
Plans and specifications now on file in city 
engineer's oftice, Houston, Texas; I. Austin 
Miller, engineer. 

Canning Machinery.—G. BE. Shuey, Me- 
dora, Ind., wants addresses of canning-ma- 
chinery makers. 

Canning Machinery.—Williamsburg Can- 
ning Co., Williamsburg, Va., is in the mar 
ket for a canning outfit. 

Compress.—American Fiber Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., wants a serew fer pressing cot- 
ton for small baling, about 100 pounds of 
hay; company wants plain, old-style screw 
press. 

Dredging Plant.--Dr. G. B. Martin, 935 
Stevenson Block, Indianapolis, Ind., wants 
a good and cheap dredge, scoop or pump for 
getting sand or gravel out of river bed. 

Electrical Machinery.—Gilbert Larue, Fair- 
mount, Ind., is in the market for complete 
electrical supplies, including forty street are 
lamps of enclosed 220-volt type. (See “Boil- 
er and Engine.’’) 


Electric-light Plant.—Portsmouth Coal & 
Ice Co., Portsmouth, Va., shall need dynamo 
and material for insulation, 


Electric-light Plant.—Virginia Tanning & 
Extract Co., Big Stone Gap, Va., wants to 
buy an incandescent dynamo of from 150 to 
20) 16-candle-power light capacity, either 
new or second-hand; or would buy machine 
for making both are and incandescent cur 
rent. 

Engine.—R. L. Fleenor, 157 Preston street, 
Jackson, Tenn., wants prices on portable et 
gine, about twenty horse-power. 


Flour Mill.—W. W. Cobia, Hokes Bluff, 


Ala., wants a set of bubhrs for grinding 
wheat. 
Furniture Machinery.—Wanted — A _ case 


press for bureaus. Address Lock Box 35, 


High Point, N. C. 

Furniture Machinery.—J. W. Riggins, pre® 
ident, Waco, Texas, wants prices on mi 
chinery for furniture manufacture, including 
iron beds. 

Gasoline Engine.—Kansas City & Souther 
Lumber Co., Springfield, Mo., is in the mar 
ket for a 25-horse-power second-hand gas 
line engine for planing mill. 

Hydraulic Hoisting Apparatus.—Columbus 
Power Co., Columbus, Ga., will be in the 
market for apparatus to hoist large gate 
by hydraulic pressure, consisting of large 
cast-iron cylinders about sixteen inches in 
diameter and ten feet long, with pistons and 
piston-rods, double extra-strong pipe and 
fittings, and one high-pressure pump; pres®* 
ure to be about 1000 pounds per square inch. 
For specifications and other particulars ad- 





ton, agent, of Providence, R. I. 


dress WilHam C. Whitner, chief engineer 
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Iron-bed Machinery.—See ‘‘Furniture Ma- 
chinery.”’ 

Ironworking Machinery.—Daniel Pratt Gin 
Co., Prattville, Ala., will want ironworking 
machinery in sixty days. 


Irrigation Equipment.—Welman Bradford, 
Crowley, La., wants estimates on cost of ir- 
rigation system of 156,000,000 gallons ca- 
pacity per twenty-four hours. The lift is 
from eighteen to thirty-six feet, depending 
on the stage of the water which will be 
pumped. Correspondence from the builders 
of pumps is solicited. 


Knitting Machinery.—Annestown Cotton 
Mills, Stone Mountain, Ga., is in the market 
for six or eight full automatic hosiery-knit- 
ting machines. 


Logging Locomotive.—See ‘“‘Railway Equip- 
ment.”’ 

Machinery and Tools.—Bids will be opened 
November 15 for furnishing Navy Yard, Nor- 
folk, Va., a quantity of machinery and tools. 
Blank proposals furnished on application to 
Edwin Stewart, paymaster-general, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Machine Tools.—Valley Iron Works, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., is in the market for a triple- 
geared engine lathe, 48-inch to 50-inch swing, 
twelve feet to fourteen feet between centers; 
new or second-hand. 


Machine Tools.—American Copper and 
Brass Works, 427 East Front street, Cincin- 
rati, O., is in the market for a punching 
machine (second-hand) to punch up to a 2%- 
inch hole, with a 20 or 24-inch throat. 

Marine Machinery.—See ‘‘Boiler and En- 
gine.” 

Poles.—Rawlings & Mangus, Vesuvius, Va., 
are in the market for 35-foot poles. 


Pulp and Paper Machinery.—I. C. Thomp- 
son, Thomaston, Ga., wants information re- 
garding the manufacture of wood pulp from 
pine timber for the manufacture of paper; 
also wants addresses of parties manufactur- 
ing wvod-pulp machinery. 


Pump.—See ‘‘Water System.”’ 


Pumping Engine.—Bids will be received at 


Oil City, Pa., until December 5, for one ver- 
tical cross-compound crank and fly-wheel 
pumping engine, of 3,300,000 gallons ca- 
pacity, to conform to specifications on file 
in city engineer’s office, copies of which will 
be furnished on application. Bond in the 
sum of $20,000 must accompany the bid, and 
the city reserves usual rights. Address 
Park ©. Porter, clerk of water board. 


Pumping Plant.—See “‘Dredging Plant.” 
Pumps.—See “Irrigation System.”’ 


Railway Equipment, etce.—Bids will be 
opened November 4 for grading and trestle 
work on extension of Atlantic Coast Line 
Railway from Denmark, 8. C., to Robbins, 
8. C., a distance of 34.7 miles. Work is di- 
vided into six sections of about five and one- 
half miles each, and must be completed by 
May 1, 1899. Profiles, specifications, etc., 
can be seen at office of company in Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; F. Gardner, chief engineer. 


Railway Equipment.—Lum Machinery Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., wants a 10 to 12-ton log- 
ging locomotive; new or second-hand. 


Rubber Goods.—J. F. Trollinger, Conetoe, 
N. C., wants addresses of makers of rubber 
clothing, belting and other goods. 

Wagon Stock.—C. D. Franke & Co., 225 
Meeting street, Charleston, 8. C., want by 
January 1 carload of first-quality seasoned 
hickory axles in rough, varying in size from 
3x4 to 5x6x6% feet in length. 


Watchman’s Clock.—Florence Cotton Oil 
Co., Florence, Ala., wants a watchman’s 
clock or watch. 


Water System.—Guilford College, High 
Point, N. C., wants a boiler of eight to ten 
horse-power and a steam pump capable of 
throwing 1000 gallons of water daily; second- 
hand machinery would answer. Address J. 
Elwood Cox. 

Woodworking Machinery.—See ‘Furniture 
Machinery.” 

Woodworking Machinery.—W. W. Cobia, 
Hokes Bluff, Ala., wants a planer. 


Woodworking Machinery.—J. ©. Ericson, 
Box 575, Fitzgerald, Ga., wants machinery 
for barrel manufacturing and general wood- 
Working; also for saw mill. 


Woodworking Machinery.—Daniel Pratt 
Gin Co., Prattville, Ala., will want wood- 
working machinery in sixty days. 


Woodworking Machinery.—Southern Shut- 
tle & Bobbin Co., Westminster, 8S. C., wants 
Self-feeding saws for cutting bobbin and 
shuttle timber. 


Woodworking Machinery.—See “Furniture 
Mechinery.”’ 

Woodworking Machinery.—R. L. Fleenor, 
137 Preston street, Jackson, Tenn., wants 
one large and two small saws for spoke and 


handle timber; second-hand will answer if 
" g00d condition. 





TRADE NOTES. 


Laundry Installed.—_The Wilson Laundry 
Machinery Co., of Columbia, Pa., has com- 
pleted the installation of the modern laun- 
dry plant in the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis, Md. 


Electric-light Plant. — Jeanerette (La.) 
Lumber Co. has awarded contract to 
Messrs. Tower, Blankenship & Binford, of 
704 East Main street, Richmond, Va., for 
the installation of an isolated electric-light- 
ing plant in its mills. 


Oil-mill Machinery.—Among recent con- 
tracts filed by the Buckeye Iron and Brass 
Works, of Dayton, O., was one for furnish- 
ing a Buffalo firm twenty-four of its new 
20-box ‘‘Buckeye”’ presses, together with 
heaters, pumps, cake formers, etc. 


The American Woodworking Machine Co. 
in Philadelphia.—The American Woodwork- 
ing Machine Co. has recently established a 
sales department at the Goodell & Waters 
branch, 3101 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
At this house the company proposes to carry 
a line of machines on exhibition and where 
visitors to the city are cordially invited to 
eall. 


Artesian Well Contractors.—Messrs. Perry 
Andrews & Bro., of Atlanta, Ga., report con- 
tinued success for their business, and many 
contracts are on hand or in sight. The firm 
has had an experience of fourteen years in 
the Southern States, and deems itself com- 
petent to drill artesian wells and for other 
drilling work, and points to its success as a 
proof of competency. 


Manufacturing Logging Cars Now.—The 
well-known railway equipper of Chicago, 
Mr. L. K. Hirsch, now has a plant of his own 
at Chicago Heights for manufacturing log- 
ging cars. Mr. Hirsch has his offices in the 
Rookery Building, where he handles a gen- 
eral line of railway equipment. He has just 
closed a large contract in competition for 
rails to go to old Mexico. 





Large Brick Plant.—In a few more weeks 
the new plant of the Gaffney Vitrified & 
Press Brick Co., of Winchester, Ky., will be 
completed, with a capacity of 1,500,000 
bricks per month. The company has on hand 
already orders for over 6,000,000 bricks, and 
is ready to correspond relative to new con- 
tracts. High-grade vitrified brick for street 
paving, heavy foundations and sewer work 
compose the product of the plant. 


The Worthington Pumps.—Henry R. 
Worthington, the well-known pump manu- 
facturer, is building for a large mill near 
Buffalo a 750-gallon electrically-driven fire 
pump. The pump is a horizontal triplex, of 
the differential plunger type, having excep- 
tionally large valve area to enable it to run 
at a high piston speed. It is connected by 
a single reduction of cut gears to a 75-horse- 
power General Electric Co. motor. 


Votton-mill Machinery Sold.—Mohawk Val- 
ley Cotton Mills, of Utica, N. Y., has placed 
a large repeat order for 45-inch revolving 
flat cards and drawing frames; York Manu- 
facturing Co., Saco, Me., has placed a large 
order for roving frames, and Eagle & 
Phoenix Mills, of Columbus, Ga., has placed 
a repeat order for revolving flat cards and 
roving frames. All these contracts were se- 
cured by the Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, 
of Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Worthington Pumps.—The Chicago house 
of Henry R. Worthington (of New York) has 
closed a contract to supply a 25-M. cool- 
ing tower, which has the novel feature 
of being elevated about forty feet and being 
filled with tile filling. The St. Louis office 
of the same corporation has filed an order 
for fifty five-eighths-inch meters of '98 pat- 
tern for shipment to Lincoln, Neb., this 
order having been obtained in competition 
with manufacturers of rotary and disc 
meters. 


Chicago Sales Agents for Salem Elevator 
Buckets, ete.—The W. J. Clark Co., of Sa- 
lem, O., has appointed the Skillin & Rich- 
ards Manufacturing Co., of 241 South Jeffer- 
son street, Chicago, its sales agent for 
Western and Southern States. An assort- 
ment of the Salem company’s goods amount- 
ing to $10,000 will be shipped to the Chicago 
company for the inspection of those inter- 
ested. The Salem elevator buckets are in 
popular use in the mines of the Northwest, 
as well as in the flour mills, grain elevators, 
coal and ore elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


Cabling from Cuba for a Street Roller.— 
“Santiago de Cuba, October 25, 1898.—Pope 
Roller, St. Louis, Mo.: Ship immediately 
government transport quartermaster New 





York “Empire” five-ton revolving wheel net 
cash government discount. Wood, com- 
manding.”’ The foregoing is a copy of cable 
message ordering the first roller for Cuba. 
It is worthy of public notice that the first 
step towards civilization is to have a good 
roller supplied by the Pope Reversible Street 
Roller Co., of St. Louis, while very recently 
one of the same weight and kind was 
shipped to build the roads and streets at 
Kingston, Jamaica. 


Some Hydraulic Orders.—Orders for three 
100-inch hydraulic riveters for Pittsburg; one 
complete hydraulic plant, consisting of one 
10-foot 6-inch 75-ton three-pressure hydraulic 
riveter, one 10-ton 40-foot hoist hydraulic 
crane, one eight-inch accumulator and one 
hydraulic pressure pump for Cleveland, 0O.; 
one 1000-ton hydraulic press for Allegheny, 
Pa.; one four-ton hammer for Portsmouth, 
O.; one 600-pound hammer for Detroit, 
Mich.; one 800-pound hammer and one 225- 
horse-power engine to the New York Navy 
Yard, are all recent contracts of the Cham- 
bersburg Engineering Co., Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Fire! Fire!! Fire!!!—‘Office of Long Isl- 
and State Hospital, King’s Park, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 21, 1898. The Utica Extinguisher Co., 
Utica, N. Y¥.: Gentlemen—Please send us 
100 of your three-gallon-size, full-nickel-fin- 
ish improved ‘‘Utica’’ hand chemical fire ex- 
tinguishers, and oblige, truly yours, F. O. 
Wheeler, steward." (Copy of order received 
October 22, 1898.) In August last the Utica 
Extinguisher Co. received an order from the 
Binghamton State Hospital, Binghamton, N. 
Y., and since that time has had orders from 
the Utica State Hospital, Utica, N. Y., and 
the St. Lawrence State Hospital, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. These orders indicate fast gain- 
ing popularity. 


Business Improving.—‘‘Our general busi- 
ness is better than it has been in the past 
five years, and prospects for the coming year 
are very bright. At our factory at Beloit, 
Wis., we are working all hands ten hours a 
day, and are obliged to work overtime part 
of the time. We are making large ship- 
ments of our own specialties to South Amer- 
ica, and are in receipt of numerous inquiries 
from Russia, Germany, France and Eng- 
land concerning same.” The foregoing is 
quoted from a letter of Messrs. Charles H. 
Besly & Co., of 10 North Canal street, Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of and dealers in fine 
tools, hardware, seamless tubes, sheet brass, 
copper and brass wire, “Helmet” oil, ete. 


Safes to Peru and Turkey.—A large order 
for safes will be shipped from New York 
by November 1, via New York, to Callao, 
Peru. An order for safes from Bagdad, Tur- 
key, will also be shipped in the near future, 
the contract having just been received. The 
two foreign orders here mentioned will be 
filled by the Cincinnati Safe & Lock Co., of 
59 Elm street, Cincinnati, O. This company 
has been especially active in introducing 
American-made safes in distant countries, 
where its product has found much favor 
with those who have purchased. The Bag- 
dad order is not the first received from that 
Oriental city, and, in fact, the Cincinnati 
company’s product has been received with 
so much favor there that a regular agent has 
been appointed. The company has other 
orders now in transit, inclading one for New 
Zealand and one to Australia. 


Magnificent Decorations in Bronze.—The 
new ‘‘Memorial Hall’’ for the G. A. R. in 
Chicago will be dedicated this month. Me- 
morial Hall is still bare in its classic ele- 
gance, a sort of symphony in green and gold, 
to the gold part of which J. J. Ryan & Co., 
of Chicago, have just made a very conspicu- 
ous and artistic addition. Mr. Ryan and J. 
J. Hayes concluded they could compete with 
the East, or Paris or London, in their big 
shop in West Monroe street, in the matter of 
work in bronze. The designs were made, 
the trimmings shown, and the committee 
told the Western firm to go ahead. The six 
long cases are now on exhibition in.the hall. 
They are not unlike those in the rooms of 
the palace of the Paris Louvre, where his- 
torical bric-a-brac is shown. The bronze of 
the upper parts shines like gold and is lac- 
quered. The six legs to each case are slen- 
der and graceful, the heavy part at the top 
of each being ornamented with Grand Army 
and patriotic emblems. The beauty of this 
work will increase with time, as age brings 
on the verdigris coloring. 


Progress of Enclosed Are Lamps.—The 
steady supersession of the open arc lamp on 
multiple circuits by the enclosed arc lamp is 
a gratifying sign of actual progress. Within 
the past few months the Missouri Edison 
Electric Light Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has 
placed not less than 700 General Electric 
single-globe enclosed arc lamps upon its al* 





ternating-current circuits. These are used 
for interior illumination, and are giving very 
satisfactory service. They replaced 18-am- 
pere 30-volt open-are alternating lamps. In 
the dry goods department of Boggs & Buhl, 
of Allegheny, Pa., there has been installed 
not less than 200 General Blectric enclosed 
are lamps of the double-globe type. The 
whiteness of the light enables purchasers to 
select their goods with the assurance that 
the colors will not prove different when 
brought to the light of day. The May Shoe 
and Clothing Store, in Denver, is now bril- 
liantly illuminated throughout by 130 Gen- 
eral Electric enclosed are lamps, of both the 
single and double-globe type. The use of 
these lamps for store and window lighting is 
steadily increasing as the advantages they 
present over other means of illumination be- 
come better understood. 


New London Coaling Station for United 
States Navy.—The New London Coaling Sta- 
tion for the United States Navy will be 
built after the plans prepared by the Brown 
Hoisting & Conveying Machine Co., of 
Cleveland, O., and 26 Cortlandt street, New 
York. The contracts for this work have just 
been awarded by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks to J. W. Hoffman & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, who bid exclusively on the Brown 
Hoisting Co.’s plans, which were accepted 
from among twelve bidders, Hoffman’s bid 
being $56,000 higher than the lowest bid. The 
award was made on account of the superior 
plans. The Brown Hoisting & Conveying Ma- 
chine Co. will furnish and erect two extra- 
heavy bridge tramways, the same as those now 
being supplied the United States Navy at Key 
West and Dry Tortugas. These bridges are 
of 180-foot span, with 92-foot cantilever ex- 
tensions and 36-foot projection over the front 
of dock. Messrs. J. W. Hoffman & Co. will 
build the necessary piers and buildings to 
accommodate this machinery. This is the 
fifth coaling station awarded so far by the 
Navy Department, the coal-handling ma- 
chinery for all of them being furnished by 
the Brown Hoisting & Conveying Ma- 
chine Co. 


TRADE LITERATURE. 


Telephone Bulletin.—The Farr ‘Telephone 
& Construction Supply Co., of Chicago, has 
issued a new monthly bulletin which gives 
much information to telephone users. Many 
new products are illustrated in this bulletin, 
and readers of the Manufacturers’ Record 
interested in telephone work will do well to 
write for a copy. 





M. ©. B. Interchange Rules.—A neatly- 
bound leather-covered pocketbook, with 
memorandum pages and receptacle for 
money or cards, has been issued by the Mc- 
Conway & Torley Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., 
manufacturer of malleable iron castings 
(and sole maker of the Janney coupler for 
passenger and freight cars). The little book 
in question is a catechism of the M. C. B. 
interchange rules, which have been prepared 
for the use of car inspectors and others who 
are interested in the interchange of freight 
cars. The booklet is of practical value to 
those interested, and copies of it may be 
obtained on addressing the company above 
referred to. 


Efficient Power Pumps.—One of the most 
prominent pump builders in this country is 
the Goulds Manufacturing Co., of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., whose 1898 catalogue, “‘Goulds 
Efficient Power Pumps for Every Service,’’ 
is now before us. This catalogue is most 
complete in its illustrations and descriptions 
of the different machines manufactured by 
the Goulds Company. The Goulds Manu- 
facturing Co. was among the first to recog- 
nize the superiority of the triplex pump and 
the first to apply it to pumping operations 
generally. All the Goulds pumps ordered 
are guaranteed when completed and in- 
stalled to properly and satisfactorily per- 
form the work for which they may have 
been intended. 


New Method of Pumping by Compressed 
Air.—A pamphlet issued by the Pneumatic 
Eng: neering Co., of 100 Broadway, New York 
city, is entitled “‘A New Method of Pumping 


Water, Other Fluids and Semi-fluids by 
Compressed Air—Some Facts About the 
System.”’ This pamphlet will be found of 


absorbing interest to those who use, or con- 
template using in the future, compressed air 
as a power for any purpose. The new sys- 
tem referred to is introduced under the pat- 
ents issued to Elmo G. Harris, professor of 
civil engineering in the school of mines of 
the University of Missouri. Professor Har- 
ris is well known asa writer on compressed- 
air topics, especially in connection with 
pumps and pumping systems, and as an 
analyst of the theories governing such has 
been widely quoted. Everyone interested in 
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compressed air should request a copy of this 
pamphlet. 


Williams Crusher and Pulverizer.—The 
necessity for the reduction and disintegra- 
tion of many materials in the industrial 
world has been productive of many ma- 
chines for crushing and pulverizing. Among 
the most prominent of these pulverizers and 
crushers is the Williams patent crusher and 
pulverizer. This device is fully explained 
and treated in the booklet issued by the 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., maker of the machine. 
This company has lately changed its East- 
ern office from Philadelphia to the-Wash- 
ington Life Building, New York city. Busi- 
ness for the year has been very gratifying, 
and an addition to the works at St. Louis 
has been made necessary by the growth of 
the company’s mill business. The multi- 
tudinous materials that the Williams will 
crush and pulverize makes the demand for 
this machine a constantly-growing one. 


Hoisting and Conveying Apparatus.—In 
submitting the present edition of its cata- 
logue, the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. 
desires to call attention to the fact that it 
has greatly systematized, perfected and im- 
proved its shop organization during the past 
year. All its work, as heretofore, is done 
on the duplicate-part system, comprising 
complete sets of gauges and templates, 
which insure absolute accuracy, and like 
parts of the same size engines are perfectly 
interchangeable. Other important points 
which tend to make the company’s efficiency 
of a degree not excelled are called to the at- 
tention of readers of the 1898 catalogue. 
The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. has of- 
fices at 96 Liberty street, New York city. 
Its complete line of machinery includes 
hoisting engines, boilers, suspension cable- 
ways, log-hauling machinery, hoisting and 
conveying machinery and ‘“lemperley” 
transporters. 

Wrought-steel Fences.—The use of metal 
fences continues to increase rapidly. There 
are many manufacturers at present supply- 
ing this product, among whom there is one 
which claims that twenty-five years of in- 
creasing business is ample proof of its abil- 
ity to please customers. To these custom- 
ers the company refers as to its mechanical 
skill and fair dealing. Catalogue is 
presented to present and prespective users 
of fences. It is prepared with the view of 
accommodating the different ideas enter- 
tained by customers as to the proper height 
ond size of picket of a fence for their spe- 
cial purpose, be it a yard, cemetery or pub- 
lice ground enclosure. From the catalogue 
can be selected the various combinations; in 
fact, a purchaser can construct his own 
fence on paper, and the Valley Forge, H. O. 
Nelsen, - Knoxville, Tenn., does the rest. 
Wrought-steel fences exclusively form the 
company’s product. 


om 


econstructed Granite.—This material is 
not an imitation stone, but is true natural 
granite, pulverized and reformed under 
pressure and intense heat into ornamental 
blocks for architectural purposes. It is 
claimed that the product is not only equal 
in appearance to the natural stone, but 
superior to it in durability, strength and 
resistance to the effects of fire, acid, water, 
frost, etc. It can be easily cleaned when 
discolored by smoke or filth. This product 
is worthy of invest’gation by those desirous 
of keeping up with the times, and a descrip- 
tive leaflet can be secured by writing the 
maker, the Reconstructed Granite of 
14 Dey street, New York city. The com- 
pany has an extensive plant, embracing 
nearly seven acres of land, with shipping 
facilities enabling it to compete with the 
entire country. The company solicits oppor- 
tunities to bid upon plans and specifications 
in competition with either granite or terra- 
cotta. 


Co., 


Brush Arc 
going is the title of an artistic 
just issued by the General Electric 
dealing with the modifications introduced in 
the latest types of single and 


Improved Lamps.—The fore- 
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double | 


“Brush” are lamps as experience with the | 


operation of past types has dictated. Each 
detail of improvement is explained clearly 
and concisely, and in conjunction with first- 
half-tone illustrations, so that 
persons unfamiliar with the “Brush’’ lamp 
mechanism will find no difficulty in grasping 
the import of the various changes and im- 
provements. The leading features are sum- 
marized, each under its own heading, and 
the brochure concludes with a full cata- 
logue of the parts not only of the improved 
lamp, but also of lamps 30 and 31. The 
pamphlet is issued from the General Electric 
Co.’s own printing office, and in general ar- 
tistic appearance, letter-press and illustra- 
tions compares well with the work of our 


class 


, ery State.” 
even | 


best catalogue makers. Sent to those in- 
terested on application to any of the sales 
offices. 


Artificial vs. Mechanical Draft.—In the 
discussion of artificial vs. mechanical draft, 
to which the B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Bos- 
ion, Mass., has contributed so much in its 
admirable treatise, entitled ‘Mechanical 
Draft,’’ there occurs the following pertinent 
quotation from W. 8S. Hutton: ‘‘Artificial 
draft can be readily adjusted to effect the 
combustion of different kinds of fuel at dif- 
ferent rates of combustion. It permits effi- 
cient combustion of fuel of inferior quality, 
and enables a steady supply of steam to be 
maintained, independent of climate and 
weather. It enables the supply of air to be 
properly distributed to the fuel in the fur- 
nace to effect economical combustion. The 
supply of air above the fuel can be read- 
ily adjusted to effectcombustion of the gases 
evolved by the fuel, and the supply of air 
below the fuel can be regulated to effect the 
combustion of the solid portion of the fuel, 
and the movement of the hot gases can be 
readily controlled.” 


Evolution of Steelmaking. — ‘‘Crescent 
Steel’ is the title of a booklet which comes 
to us covered with a protection cover of lin- 
ened paper. The application of the me- 
chanic arts to important constructions in 
iron and steel has come about within a com- 
paratively recent period of the world's his- 
tory, and in the little booklet in question 
the history of this evolution is hastily but 
accurately sketched in a manner that is 
most interesting—interesting not only to 
those whose business deals with steel in 
some manner, but of more than common in- 
terest to those who are interested in the 
progress of the industrial world as a mat- 
ter of information only. The scenes pre- 
sented of different operations in an immense 
steel plant attract considerable attention 
also, and the particularly handsome illus- 
trative (lithographic) and letter-press work 
is a “thing of beauty.’”’ The Crescent Steel 
Co., of Pittsburg, which has one of the most 
complete steel and iron plants in the world, 
issues this booklet, and will be pleased to 
furnish copies on application. 


An Elegant Souvenir.—An elegant wall 
hanger, or poster, has been issued by the 
Kgan Company, Cincinnati, O., which makes 
a full and complete line of all kinds of ma- 
chinery for working wood. 
handsomely designed and is printed in two 
colors, red and blue, and, being on fine white 
paper, makes that patriotic combination of 
colors contained in Old Glory. This poster 
shows about 100 of the latest improved ma- 


carpenter, sash, door and blind work, fur- 
niture, chair and bracket factories, car, 
railway, bridge and agricultural works, 
buggy, carriage and wagon builders, spoke, 
wheel and handle factories, colleges, tech- 
nical schools, State institutions, navy yards, 
ete., and every user of machinery should 
have one of these hung up in his office to 
refer to. The company mentioned has had 
a special corps of expert mechanics and 
draughtsmen at work for the past year or 
eighteen months whose only duties have 
been to design machines on advanced prin- 
ciples and improve those already built. 


Personally-Conducted Tours via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Season of 1898-9. 


The personally-conducted tourist sys- 
tem of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is 
the final evolution of absolute perfection 
in railway travel, the summit of the ex- 
cellence of modern luxurious railway fa- 
cilities. 

I’or the season of ‘D8 and ’99 it has ar- 
ranged for the following tours: 

California.—Tour will leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and Pittsburg, 
February 9. Nineteen days will be spent 
in California. The party will travel over 
the entire route by the “Golden Gate Spe- 
cial,” the finest train that crosses the 
continent. 

Florida.—Four tours to Jacksonville 
will leave New York and Philadelphia 
January 24, February 7 and 21, and 
March 7. The first three of these admit 
of a sojourn of two weeks in the “Flow- 
Tickets for the fourth tour 
will be good to return by regular trains 
until May 31, 1899. 

Tickets for the above tours will be sold 
from all principal points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. For detailed itineraries, 
giving rates and full information, address 
Thos. E. Watt, passenger agent Western 
district, Pittsburg; B. Courlaender, Jr., 
passenger agent Baltimore district, Balti- 
more; ©, Studds, passenger agent South- 
eastern district, Washington, or Geo. W. 
Boyd, assistant general passenger agent, 
Philadelphia. + 


The poster is: 





FINANCIAL NEWS. 


The Manufacturers’ Record invites infor- 
mation about Southern financial matters, 
items of news about new institutions, divi- 
dends declared, securities to be issued, open- 
ings for new banks, and general discussions 
of financial subjects bearing upon Southern 
matters 7 


New Corporations. 


DeCourcey Thom, of Baltimore, and 
others are interested in a proposed bank 
at Queenstown, Md. 

A new bank will be opened at Myers- 
ville, Md., with A. Young, president, and 
George W. Wachtel, treasurer. 

The International Investment Co. of St. 
Louis has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital, by Thomas Hodges, T. J. Norman 
and others. 

The Commercial Bank of Shelbina, Mo., 
has been formed, with capital stock of 
$30,000; incorporators, T. M. Sparks, C. 
B. Martin, A. E. Jones and others. 

The application of the following persons 
for authority to organize the People’s 


National Bank of Warrensburg, Mo., 
with a capital of $50,000, has been 


granted: A. J. Redford, BE. F. Tracy, O. 
L. Houts, L. J. Schofield, C. H. Dutcher. 


New Securities. 





Gaffney City, 8S. C., is about to sell 
$18,000 worth of 5 per cent. bonds for 
water-works purposes. A. N. Wood may 
be addressed. 

The city of Carrollton, Mo., has voted 
in favor of issuing $50,000 in bonds for 
improvements. The mayor will give fur- 
ther information. 

The voters of Talbot county, Maryland, 
will decide on the question of issuing 
bonds for railroad improvements at an 
election to be held Nevember 8. 

The Maryland Trust Co. of Baltimore 
has been appointed trustee for the bond 
issue by the Newport News & Old Point 
Railway & Co. The 


Electric issue 


amounts to $900,000 in all. 


The bonds recently offered for sale by 


| » city N » Valu * ‘te id- 
chines, specially adapted to planing mills, | the city of Norfolk, Va attracted bid 


| ders from Cincinnati, New York, Balti- 


more, Chicago and Richmond. Messrs. 
Mottu, DeWitt & Co., of Norfolk, were 
the purchasers, taking the entire issue 
for $606,966. The bonds bear 4 per cent. 
interest. The face value was $599,000. 


Dividends and Interest. 


The Fidelity Trust & Vault Co. of Lou- 
isville has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent. 

Interest due on bonds of the city of 
Louisville, Ky., will be paid by the Bank 
of America at New York. 

The interest due on bonds of the Mobile 
Street Railroad Co. will be paid by the 
Canal Bank at New Orleans. 

Coupons due November 1 on the 5 and 


_§ per cent. bonds of Staunton, Va., will 


be paid at the banking house of Town- 
send Seott & Son, of Baltimore. 


Financial Notes. 





A. Stiewell has been appointed president 
of the Bank of Little Rock, Ark., in place 
of Maxwell Coffin. 





The insurance men of North Carolina 
have organized a State association, with 
Mr. Alexander Webb, of Asheville, presi- 
dent. 


Steam Towing Machine.—We notice the 





| Va. 


launch of the steamer 8S. T. Morgan lately 
at the yards of the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Co., Wilmington, Del., for the Virginia & 
North Carolina Chemical Co., of Richmond, 
This steamer has the Shaw & Spiegle 
automatic steam-towing machine, built by 
the American Ship Windlass Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I. The Virginia & North Carolina 
Chemical Co. are evidently wide-awake peo- 
ple, and intend to avail themselves of the 
very best facilities for the transaction of 
their business. 
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Winter Excursion Tickets on the Pent 
sylvania Railroad. 


Ou November 1 the Pennsylvania Rail 
road Co. will place on sale at its principal 
ticket offices excursion tickets to all prom 
inent winter resorts in New Jersey, Vit 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georg! 
Florida and Cuba. The tickets will be 
sold at the usual low rates, with the usual 
liberal return limits. 

The magnificent facilities of the Pen® 
sylvania Railroad, with its many ©! 
nections, make this the favorite line fo 
winter travel. ’ 

An illustrated book, descriptive of W™ 
ter resorts, and giving routes of trave 
and rates for tickets, will be fu 
free after November 1 on application ® 
ticke agents. t 
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Hambleton & Co. 
Bankers and Brokers, 


Members New York and Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges. 
9 South Street, BALTIMORE. 


High-grade Investment Bonds, Municipal, Rail- 
way, Industrial. 


Letters of Credit Available Everywhere. 


JOHN L. WILLIAMS & SONS, 
BANKERS, 
Dealers in RICHMOND, vA. A 
Southern Investment Securities, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS A SPEC'ALTY. 
Correspondence Invited. 


COTTON. 


We call your attention to the 
price of Cotton. 

It offers great inducements to 
investors. 

Cotton is not perishable, and 
is known to have been stored 
for twenty years. 

Information given, or any questions cheerfully 
answered on this subject. 
Send for booklet on Cotton as an investment. 


Ss. MUNN, SON & CO. 
56 Beaver St., New York. 








THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar St., New York, Nov 1st, 1898. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
this day,a socal cnaieal dividend of THREE PER 
CENTUM, to August aust, 1898, upon the Pre- 
ferred Capital Stock of The American Cotton Oil 
Company was declared, payable December ist, 
1898, at the office of Winslow, Lanier & Company, 
17 Nassau Street, New Y 

A dividend of fHREE ER CENTUM for the 

ear ending August 31st, 1898, upon the Common 
Stock of the said Company was also declared, 
ogee on the same day, at the same place. 

he transfer books of the roaneres and Com- 
mon Stock will be closed at 3 P. M. November 
roth, 1898, and will remain closed until 10 A. M. 
December 2, 1898. JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secy. 





New York Office of 
THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL Pa 
46 Cedar St., New York City, Nov. 1st 
The Annual Meeting of the Mast Rony Bon will 
be held at the principal office of the Company, in 
the State of New Jersey, the Refinery, near Gut- 
tenburg, in Union Towaship, Hudson County, on 
Thurs ay, the ist day of Jecember, 1898, at 12 
o’clock noon, for the pempece of electing Direc- 
tors, and for ‘the trans ction of such other busi- 
ness as may pr operiy cos come before the meeting. 
The Preferre Common Stock Transfer 
Books will be closed on Thursday, the roth day of 
November, 1898, at 3 o'clock P. M., and will re- 
main closed uutil vuldey, © the ad day of Decem- 
ber, 1898, at 10 o’clock A. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 


Southern Investments. 


Stocks, Bonds and 
Industrials. 











American Promoting & Trust Co. 


23 Doane St., BOSTON. 








J. WM. MIDDENDORF. 


MIDDENDORF, 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange. 


Ws. B. OLIVER, 


OLIVER & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 213 E. German Street, 


Investment Loans. Dealers in Foreign Exchange 


[KEYSER BUILDING.] 
Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission. Special attention 


Baltimore, Md. 


iven to Municipal and other 


Drafts on Europe and Letters of Credit furnished. 





MARYLAND TRUST GO. 


Comer South and German Sts,, 


BALTIMORE. 


CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000.00 


SURPLUS, - - - 500,000.00 


A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR COURT 
AND TRUST FUNDS. 


Acts as Financial Agent for States, Cities, 
Towns, Railroads and other Corporations. 
Transacts a general trust business. Lends 
money on approved security. Allows interest 
on special deposits. Acts as Trustee under 
lMortgages, Assignments and Deeds of Trust; 
as Agent for the Transfer or Registration of 
Stocks and Bonds, and for the payment of 
coupons, interest and dividends. 


J. WILLCOX BROWN, presivenr. 
LLOYD L. JACKSON, rinst vice-presr. 


HENRY J. BOWDOIN, seconp vice-presrt. 


J. BERNARD SCOTT, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 
. Willcox Brown, 


Maryland Casualty Co. 


Keyser Building, 
Calvert and German Streets, 
BALTIMORE. 





The Only Company of its kind in Mary- 
ad a the South. 


Cash Capital, . . 


$500,000 
Cash Surplus, - . . 





Inspects and Insures Boilers and 
Elevators. 

Insures Plate Glass. 

Issues all forms of Accident and 
Liability Policies. 


Managed and Sepeientet by Trained and 
Experienced Men, 


YOUR BUSINESS SOLICITED. 





OFFICERS: 
OHN T. Stone, President. 


AuBREY PEARRE, Vice President. 

Rost. N. Exvper, Jr., Secretary. 

OSEPH WALTER, Treasurer and Local Supt. 

OsIAH G. CLoup, Supt. of Agencies. 
ARBURY & Bowpoln, General Counsel. 


DIRECTORS: 
Wilmer Brinton, aed M. H 
Alexander Brown, 
Henry J. Bowdoin, 
Daniel E. Conklin, 
pong H. Dickey, 


S. "Jenkins, 
ackson 

Mic dendorf, 

jour Mandelbaum, 


Tloyd 


Leopold Strouse, Louis F. Detrick, Aubrey yy 
m. A. Marburg, Henry Walters, Wm. J. Donnelly, George A — 
Basil B. Gordon, H. e Parr, Emanuel C Gott, yaum, Simon Rosen ene 
Lloyd L. Jackson, B. N. Baker, wa ac Ernst Schmeisser, 
Geo. A. von Lingen, Andrew D. Jones, . H. Go i a, =e ier 
. Bowdoin, James Bond, Douglas H. Gordon, Char oie 
Joshua Levering, Alexander Brown, Louis K. Gutman, 3 Skelton wi liams, 
Frank Brown, John A. ba + George R. Webb 
W. B. Brooks, Jr, in on C pee 
W.H Baldwin, 


j . Bake 
Fred’k W. Wood, eseph E. “Willard, 








MANUPACTURERS OF 


+ + + + + + + + + 4 5 5» 5 bb be be Se DS ee 
wererrFrrTjTT Tr" eer ee ee 


The QUALITY of Our Rope 








CORDAGE 





is Our FIRST Con- 


SEE ENE IE IEE DE SEVEN IONE EINE 


The American : 
Manufacturing Co. 


Main Office: 
67 Wall Street, New York, 


Mills: 
West, Milton, Noble and Oak Streets, Greenpoint, Brooklyn. 





: 
j 
: 





sideration, 


the Cost is Secondary. 





Send for Information About Transmission Rope. 


Ours is the Best Made. 








AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 








NEW YORK: LONDON: 
2100 BROADWAY. 95 GRESHAM 8ST. 


Capital paid up....$1,000,000 
Surplus ............ $200,000 
W. L. TRENHOLM, President. 


Transacts a general trust business. 


Allows liberal rates of interest on deposits and 
trust funds. 


Issues Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Circu- 


lar Notes payable in dollars or in the money of any 
foreign country. 

Acts as Trustee under mortgages for railway 
and other companies, and as Agent for the Regis- 
tration of the stock, and for the transfer of the 
shares of incorporated companies, 


Undertakes the examination of progertios of- 
fered as security for bond issues, mo the obtain- 
ing of expert information concerning the actual 
facts and prospects of reorganization proposals. 
w.. . and empowered to act as executor, 

inistrator, trustee, guardian, and assignee, 
and as receiver and custodian of funds under 
orders of Court. 


The NORTH AMERICAN TRUST COM- 
PANY has established a branch office at SAN- 
TIAGO, and is prepared to buy and sell drafts on 
and to make yoymente in SANTIAGO and to 
transact a general banking business. The COM- 
PANY is also prepared to receive the deposits of 
the SOLDIERS and SAILORS now in et 
and, under their directions, to make rem 

to their families in the UNITED STATES, also 
to investigate and ty = an adviso’ ager 





about new ry iy in ALL LI 
TRADE and MANUFACTURING, as well as in 


TIONS, Ay CUBA, PUERTO RICO, and the 
PHILIPPINES, holding in trust PROP- 
ERTIES, CONTRACTS, ORTGAGES, and 
BONDS, either pending the closing of negotia- 
tions or for more extended or more definite 
— 


ial attention is called to the relations of 


ose OMPANY already established at MANILA 
with the CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA and CHINA, sufficient for the pres- 
ent needs of our MANUFACTURERS, MER- 


cease TRAVELLERS, SOLDIERS, and 
SAILOR 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co, 


OF BALTIMORE, 


paid-up Capital 1,000,000. 
Surplus, * $1,000, 80: 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED 
On which interest is allowed, governed by cur- 
rent rates obtainable. 
TRUSTEES AND ADMINISTRATORS. 
This company is a Legal mg pen dw funds in 
the hands of Trustees or Admin tors, and 
allows interest on same ding distribution. 
Authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, 
OACTS as Trestes of Mortgages of Corpors 
as Trustee of Mortgages o 
t—— accepts Transfer Agency and Registry or 
itocks. 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 
DA oe supplied for Storage of Silver Chests, 
c. 


JOHN GILL, of R., President. 
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Alphabetical Index of Advertisers. 


For “Classified Index”’ see pages 8, 5 and 7. 








A 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co..... see 
Adams Laundry Machinery Co... 
Aerostatic Power Co .......sesecees 
Aetna Standard Iron & Steel ©e.. 
Alabama Bridge & Boiler Co.. 
Alber & Byrne. 
Albro, EB. D., Co ccccscccccccvcccess 
Alexander Bros,.... .sssseeceeeeess 
Alford, A. G., Sporting Goods Co.. 


Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. . 
Alsing, J. R., Co. 
American Balance Slide Valve Co. 
American Cotton Oil Co... 
American Diamond Rock Drill Co. 
American Emery Wheel Works.... 


Peet weer e nr eeeee eee 


36 
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22 
37 

6 
27 
10 
36 
26 
44 


37 
22 


seeees2, 265 


37 
ai 


American Impulse Wheel Co.of N.Y 39 
American Mfg. Co ....scccssecesess 265 
American Pegamoid Co. ...++++++. 22 
American Pipe & Foundry Co...... 10 
American Promoting & Trust Co..265 
American Ship Windlass Co....... 11 
American Stoker Co ...cssssseseees 17 
American Supply Co........ seccece 33 
American Well Works......++:++-. * 
American Woodwork’g Mch, Co.28, 29 
Ames Iron Works.......++++ eosece 14 
Andrews, A. H., & Co.......0+: eos 7 
Andrews, Perry, & Bro.....+++++. +» 38 
Apollo Iron & Steel Co......++.++ « 22 
Armitage Mfg. Co...... ccccsccccce BE 
Atkins, E. C., & Co........ eecncece 29 
Atlanta Envelope Co........+++s00 22 
Atlanta Terra Cotta Co........ cece 8 
Atlas Mfg. Cosececessseesseers + seee 35 
Aultman Co., The.......s+0++ ecoces BD 
B 
Babcock & Wilcox Co........-. seece 17 
Bacon Air Lift Co....... seessseees 38 
Baeder, Adamson & Co...s.+s+e++5 41 
Baer, Richard P., & Co....+.sse00+ 27 
Balley-Lebby Co .....seesereseesees 37 
Bailey, John T., & Co.......+++ eco 82 
Baird, C. R., & Co...seee vevees coos 25 
Baldwin Locomotive Works...... + 13 
Ball Engine Co........++++ covccecee 25 
Baltimore, Chesapeake & Richmond 
Steamboat Co....... ccccccocesecce 8 
Baltimore Engraving Co........... 27 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R.....0-eeeees 40 
Baltimore Steam Packet Co........ 8 
Baltimore Storage & Light. Co..... 8 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co.,........ 23 
Barnes, W. F. & John, Co.......... 12 
Barnett, G. & H., Co.....ssseseseees 44 
Bartlett, John Hoesessscscccsereseees 25 
Bates’, James, SOnS.......sssseeee0s 6 
Beach, H. L....... ccccccccccocccccs SB 
Beckley, A. J., & Co....... ee ccccece 37 
Bennett, H. R...-.. cocccececccccces & 
Berryman, JameS......sscsessecsees * 
Bertsch & Co...ssccssccscesevesseee 22 
Besly, C. H., & Co....ssceececeesees 44 
Birmingham Boiler Works..... wee 
Black Mfg. CO....ssscessesseee eoee 9 
Bliss Co., EB. W .+ ceseeseess eocses 90 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co........ 23 
Boston Belting Co..... cccccccccece BD 
Bradford Belting Co........ eccccces BZ 
Bradford Mill Co.. eccccccces 29 
Bradley Pulverizer Co... eosee coccce: SF 
Bradstreet Mercantile Agency..... 40 
Brickenstein, L. B...... osecoceccces, © 
Brooks, T. H., & Co....cecscesssees Bl 
Broomell, Schmidt & Co., Ltd...... 18 
Brotherhood, F ..++..+.. occces- 0M, 
Brown-Bierce Co... sceseseveseseee * 
Brown Cotton Gin Co.....+eesees-+ 35 
Brown Hoisting & Con. Mch. Co... 18 
Buckeye Engine Co......ssseseees 14 
Buckeye Iron and Brass Works.... 35 
Buffalo Forge Co. . 4 
Burr Manufacturing Co. ee ccccccccce 9 
Burt Mfg. Co. ..se-eseeess cecccccces 22 
Bushnell, G. H., Press Co.......... 34 
Byers, Jno. F., Machine Co......... 18 
Cc 
Caldwell, H. W., & Son Co........ 4 
Cameron, A.S.,Steam Pump Wks.. 38 
Cameron & Barkley Co.......... «+ 36 
Canfield Mfg. Co.....+++++- oc coce 36 
Capital City Machine Works.. 35 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 27 
Carborundum Co.......-ssseeseeses a1 
Cardwell Machine Co.............+. 34 
Carlin’s, Thomas, Sons .....+...+.: 25 
Carnell, George .... 066-66 sseeeseese 12 
Caroline Iron Works. .......+....++: 36 
Carr, Stuart R., & CoO...ccesccceres 10 
Carson, C. M... 25 
Carver Cotton Gin Co............5. 32 
Case Mig. Co.....05 csecencsscccees 18 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt.......... 8 
Central Mfg. Co..... eoseccceccccces 43 
C. & B. Line....... eccece ++ 40 
Chambersburg Enghicewing Co.. 12 
Chapman. Wm. A, & Co......... . 
Charlotte Machiue Co.. : 33 


. Detroit Lubricator Co...... 





Charleston (S.C.) Bureau of Freight 
and Transportation... .......... 22 


Chattanooga Machinery Co........ 27 
Cherry Mountain Supply Co....... 24 
Chesapeake Belting Co............. * 
Chester Steel CastingsCo........ 13 
Chicago Belting Co... .. puneekeses 11 
Christiana Machine Co......... «++ * 
Chrome Steel Works... ..seees.s+0s 13 


Cincinnati Corrugating Co. ...... 31 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton R. R..... 31 


Cincinnati Safe & Lock Co........ 13 
Clark, John W......+.. TT TT TTT e+ 23 
els, Wis ak GP ornahsenednneenasse 10 


Clayton Air Compressor Works... 44 
Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Ry. 40 
Climax Mfg. Co...ccsccccccececcees 13 
Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co.... 29 
Cohoes Iron Fdy. & Mch. Co....32, 33 


Columbia Water Power Co..... coos 26 
Columbus Machine Co.........-.++ 12 
Commercial Electric Co..... eeceees 43 
Commercial Wood & Cement Co... 6 
Conard, Thos. P....... C0eee coccece = 
Contractors’ Plant Mfg. Co., Ltd... 

Cook, Adam, Sons..... ecovcee ev cese 2 
Cook Well Coccces soccce cocsccces 40 
Cordesman Machine Co.........++. 28 
Cordesman, Meyer & Co.........++: 29 
Cortright Metal — OBicoveces 31 
Cotton Mill..... eoee « o.0e 25 
Covel Mfg. Co..s-esessee ecccoceces SP 
Covert Mfg. RE ereccccces.s+ GO 
Cox, Justice, Jr...... Coccssceese sess 26 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks.4, 33 
Cronk Hanger Co.....5 .csesseseses 27 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co... 17 
Cumberland, The,..ssesscess.seeres 9 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co...... 33 
Cutler Mfg. Co....sssccccsscseveees 6 


D 
Dallett & Co......++. TTTTTTTTy sees 26 
Davis Coal & Coke Co,.......ss0008 8 
Davis, Franklin F.......seseseseess 27 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co.eeses 15 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works.... 38 
De Loach Mill Mfg. Co....... ooces @ 
De Loach, W. Bessesscessceseteceee 24 
Dempwolf, C. H., & Co...... sesees 36 
Detroit & Cleveland Navy.Co.... . 26 
eccccese 38 
Disston, Henry, & Sons...... coccee BD 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co........++55 44 
Dobbie Foundry & Machine Co.... 13 
Dopp, H. Wm., & Son........++0005 21 
Dow Wire Works Co........s+00++5 30 
Draper Co......- ees secccece coccee 36 
Draper Machine Tool Co....... eos. 88 
DuBrau & Dubblede... wscccssese. 6 
Duckrow, R. A...+.+. ccccedcccccces 2S 
DORE Be OB nck c0ccs cccece coscccces 30 
Dunning, W. D........cseessseseess 23 
Durell, George B....-.ssssccceceees 24 
Dwiggins Wire Fence Cosees,..++> 30 


E 
Earl & Wilson........ TTT iiiiiin | 
Eccles, S., Jr.....+++ ccccceceececs coe @ 
Egan Co...ssssesees ovcccccccccccoce: SD 
Electrical Engin’ring & Supply Co. 43 
Electro Gas Lighting Co.........55 9 
Ellis & Helfenberger........++: sees gO 
Empire Paint & Roofing Co........ 30 
Erikson, Edward E..... cccccccces, 6 
Etting, Edward J......-s.sesssceees 24 
Eureka Fire Hose Co....... 
Everson, B. M «.+++.«+. ceccesececes 25 
Excelsior Knitting Mch,. Mfg. Co. 34 
Exchange Banking & Trust Co.... 23 

¥F 
Fairmount Machine Co........++.+ 32 
Farquhar, A. B.,Co., Limited...... 28 


Farr Telephone Co...... eccccccces 43 
Fay, J. A., & Co....... ecesesercess ® 
Featherstone’s, John, Sons,........ 15 
Fifield Tool Co.,.......esse08+ cesece 12 
Fitz-Hugh & Co........+05: concccce 26 
Foos Gas Engine Co...eces-ceecess 15 
Foos Mfg. Co,...++..+505 cece coe 96 
Fort Wayne Electric Corporation. 43 
Foasick Co., T. Liccccccce. ceccccces 6 
Freese, E. M., & Co.... ..-005 cccos ®@ 
French, Saml. H., & Co . 30 
Frick Co......sceeessecenees +++I5, 25 


Fritsch, Arthur, Fdy, & Mch, Co.. 37 
Froehling, Dr. Hemry........s00055 6 


Fuel Economizer Co.........esse0s s 
G 
Galt, John, & Sons............. coos Bt 
Gandy Belting Co. ........0.eceeees 11 
Gardner Governor Co.....+..0e0008 40 
Garrett, C. S., & Son......... eecece 3 
General Electric Co......ssesceeess 42 
General Fire Extinguisher Co..... 6 
Gilbert, C. M., & Co.......005+ ccoee 6 


Ginsburg, R. L., & Sons .......++++ 26 
Golden’s Foundry & Machine Co.. 16 
Goodsell Packing Co ....... cocccce 40 
Gowdey J. A., & Son.....-..+. sees 32 





Graphite Lubricating Co,.......... 44 
Greaves, Klusman & Co.,..++ss000+ 25 
Griffing, A. A., Iron Co .. ..secees 4 


Guilfoux & Blanc ... © ~ ..eeseees 6 
Gutherie, D. S........ eeeseccseeeses 25 
GS. Wartices ccvests 09000 s4ésee8bdedes 24 
H 
Haines, William S., Co..... ..s00. 4 
Hales & Ballinger.......ssseeseeees 6 
Hall Steam Pump Co......eeerseees 39 
Hambleton & Co......ccseeeesesees 265 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co..... 12 
Hanks, jJ.o eer eee eeeeee eccccccseces * 
Hanover Foundry & Machine Co.. 39 
Hanson & Van Winkle Co.......... 8 
Harrell, J. Dock... sccccccess cocccecs 23 
Harriman Rolling Mill Co.......... 9 


Harrington & King Perforat’g Co.. 4 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works.... 8 
Hartford Steam Boiler wenden 


& Insurance Co .......:eee ee eees 27 
Hartzell Novelty Works..........-. 23 
Hayden, J. M., & Co. ..sesscsceeees bd 
Hayes Construction Co,...... seooee 6 
Blaward Bile. Cec cccccccccccccsccce 41 
Heine Safety Boiler Co............. 17 
Hench & Dromgold.......... cosces @ 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Limited....... 9 
Hickman, Williams & Co.........- 9 
Hicks, F. Macecocesccovcccsscces coos 26 
Hiertz, Theo., & Som.......eeee sees 12 
Hill & Howard...... ecccccccesccecs 6 
Hlivach, L.. Koc cccccscscccccocvccecs 26 


Hollands Mfg. Co...-. eosees 12 
Holmes, E. & B., Machinery Co... 28 
Holt, S. L., & Cossees sseee cocceee 2S 
Hooker Steam Punp Co..... cecccce 38 
Hoopes & Townsend,.....ssssse00. 8 
Howes, S., CO.sseseecses soeesesees 35 


Hunt, C. W., Co...... 000 eecene cece 23 
Huther Bros.......cesceseceseeeeens 28 
I 
India Alkali Works.........++.. coos OS 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co......... 22 
International Corres. Schools...... 6 
J 
Jackson Mfg. Co. ...+---+-+eeeeeees 20 
Jeanesville Iron Works Co. eeene sees 38 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co........seceeseceeces 10 
Jenkins Bros.......scscseseseecesees 44 
Jewell Belting Co.... ..ssscseeesees 11 
Jones & Laughlins.,....+.-++0.+0+ «+ 16 


Johns, H, W., Mfg. Co....+es.eeeee0 3E 
Johnson, W. C., & Sons Mchy. Co. a5 


Keeler, E., Co...... eovcce ceesece oes 16 
Kelly, O. S., Co., The....seses: esse 37 
Keystone Crusher & Roller Co..... 37 


Kiechler Mfg. Co ...-..cseeee seoce QB 

Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co....... 44 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co......... coos 34 

King & Walker Co. ...05 sesees 12 

Klipstein, A., & Co... severe coe 9 
L 


Lambert Gas & Gasoline Eng. Co. 15 
Lambert Hoisting Engine Co...... 16 


Lane & Bodley Co ......+sss0e bees 34 
Larie Manufacturing Co........... 28 
Larzelere Machine Co.,.......+.++++ 15 
Lathbury & Spackman.....+s..05. 6 
Lawrence, W. W., & Co....sseeses 30 
Lea Mfg. Co....s-seessesseess sescee 43 
Lee, Lin Ti ccccccccsccccerces cosccce 24 
Leffel, James, % Co... «.sseceee sees 39 
Leonard, Wm. Clement............ 24 
Lewis, H. F., & Co., Ltd..... ecccee 48 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co.... 18 
Link-Belt Engineering Co......... 10 
Litofuge Mfg. Co....... cecccccccece 22 
Lombard Iron Wks. & Supply Co... 18 
Lowell Machine Shop.............. 34 
Lowell Textile School ...........++ 6 
Lucas, E. Heese sesccccsseees coee 25 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co..... ...... 30 
Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co........scs05 18 
Lumbermen Supply & Equip. Co.. 26 
Lyons Machinery Co.....sssssesess 25 
M 

Madison, William A.... .. os see 25 
Main Belting Co.........sscceeesees 6 
Makepeace, C. R., & Co ......0005- 6 
Marine Iron Works,......++-ss0005 9 
Marion Steam Shovel Co.......-... 2 
Maryland Casualty Co..... seusee +265 
Maryland Cement Co .......sseeees = 
Maryland Mfg. & Construction Co. 

Maryland TrustCo...... .«.. ° As 
Mason Machine Works. ......... 32 
Mason Regulator Co... © ...4::. 8 
McClave, Brooks & Co..... Geode sues 18 
McConway & Torley Co.......055+ 13 
McCoy, Joseph F., Co.......5 e000 9 
McGowan, Johu. H., Co... ....0.00:: 38 
McKenna, David.............esse0s 30 
McLanahan & Stone.......... sapere 36 
Mecklenburg fron Works.......... 14 
Means & Fulton Iron Wks......... 16 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co... .265 





Merchant & Co., Inc.......+05 sees * 
Merchants & Miners’ Transp.Co... 8 
Merrill Pneumatic a seests 39 


M, Pocececccccese eseccese 25 
Middendorf, Oliver & Co. petcbseeds 265 
Middlesborough Fdy. & Mch.Wks. 9 
Middletown Machine Co........... 15 
Milburn, Frank P........sessesess: 6 
Miles, Franklin S ... ecseccsece 9 
DEMat, Pea B occcscctccccccsccese 25 
Miller, H. H...... eececcccsccccccccs 24 


Millett Core Oven Co.....5 seseess 13 


Montross Metal Shingle Co........ 31 
More, Jones & Co......5.. cece coe 9 
Morgan Spring Co...... es eeces ove 30 
Morse Twist Drill & Mch. Co.. . 2 
Morse, Williams & Co.......+..00s5 12 
Morton Mfg. Co....sscessceeseesess 12 
Mueller, H., Mfg. Co.........ss00s- 40 
Muirhead, John, & Sons........... * 
Muirhead Machine Works. ....... 37 
Munn, S., Son, & Co.....es055 0000265 


N 
National Paint Works.............. 30 
National Pipe Bending Co......... 17 


National Roofing & Supply Co..... 31 
Nelson, N. O. cesccccccsscccccees .~* 
New Atlantic Hotel.......... + 40 


Newburg Ice Mch. & Engine Co.. - 15 
N. J. Car Spring & Rubber Co... II 


New Jersey Zinc Co.......... me 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co....... Gecceee eocccccccecs 36 
New York Equipment Co.......... 26 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works... * 
Nicholson File Co............ cooces @ 
Nonpareil Cork Mfg Co..+se0+-.++ 23 
Nordyke & Marmon Co........ coos @ 
Norrish, Burnham & Co...... seseee 39 
North American Metaline Co...... 9 
North American Trust Co.......... 265 
Basten, CG. Bec caccccvctscesccccasce 


cocccccce 6 
Norton Emery Wheel Co.......... 20 
Nowotny Electric Co........ssse00+ 43 


Ober Lathe Co. hdl ceeeeeeres coos 28 
Otto Gas Engine Works ........... 15 
P 
P corccoccccccccceccces eeccccccces 24, 25 
Painter, J., & Sons Co.........++ oo 
Palmer, A. N., & Co........ ccccpoce 48 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co.......... 40 
Parkhurst Bros. & Co.......... osva © 
Peacock, GOO. ....cceeeveeecces coos 39 
Peck-Hammond Co ...... coccccces ® 


Penberthy Injector Co......ssesee.s 2 
Phila. Machine Screw Works...... * 
Philadelphia Steel Roofing Co...... 31 
Phos. Bronze Smelting Co. Ltd.... 13 


Pierce, George M..... Seccceeccesece 31 
Pittsburg Feed-Water Heater & 
Engineering Co.......++0+5. cooce 37 
Pittsburg Locomotive Works...... * 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.......... 31 
Playford Stoker Co. ....++.... cccccs BF 
P, O. Baas Lnccedsscocces eoecceccess 96 
Pomona Terra Cotta Co........... 8 
Porter, H. K., & Co...... Socccecepe 13 
Poulterer & Co... ....eccceecceseess 26 
Powhatan Clay Mfg. Co..........+. 23 
Praray Chas. A. M., & Cowscesssrss 6 
Pratt, N. P., Laboratory............ 6 
Pratt & Whitney Co........0++5 cooe 3S 
Price & Co........ 94060 e0sencee coos 
Price & Heald........6.cceescesees 27 
Pulsometer Steam Pump Co....... 38 
Q 
Queen City Printing Ink Co........ 26 
R 
“RR,” P.O, Box 402seseescesscveccees 24 
Rand Drill Co.........++ ecevccccccce 40 
Rawson Electric Co..........sss005 43 
Record Printing House ...... ..... 8 
Reid, Thorburn ..........«.: coscce 6 
Remington Machine Co............. 15 
Rhoads, J. E., & Soms... ....sse005 11 


Richmond Electrical Works....... 43 
Riley’s, John F., Machine Works.. 25 


Robertson, Jas., Mfg. Co........... 36 
Robinson, J. M., & Co... .......0055 30 
Robinson, Wm. C., & Son........ os & 
Robinson & Orr........- 6.005005 . 6 
Rochester Lamp Co...seessceessees 23 
Roe Stephens Mfg. Co... ....s..0085 8 
Roth Bros. & Co.sssessceseees evcce 48 
Royal Bag Mfg. Co........... coccce 92 
Ruger, J. W. Mfg. Cossecsses cess . a8 
Reassell BH Coccccccccccccccccccccces 37 
~ ° 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops...... 33 
Samuel, Framk........0eeeceee sees 25 
Saunders’, D., Sons........+++++ coos 18 
Schieren, Chas. A., & Co..........- 10 
Scioto Star Fire Brick Works...... 9 
Scott & Williams............. eoeses 34 
Scranton Corundum & Emery 

Wheel Works...... Soe ccccescece a1 
Shultz Belting Co... ..sccccscsceees “4 
Sickles, Geo. B., & Co.....0eeeseees 25 





a 
——_ 


Disepeen, BH. Poo ceceescccesc cess 


Simpson, John J......0..005 dees seed = 
Simpson, J. S. & G. F..... bevsiod 36 
Sinclair, S. H., Co.... 0.4.5.0... 8 
Situations Wanted..... ........ 25 
er 12 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate “4 
Smethurst & Allen ...........000.. 43 
Smith & Caffreyocccccesccccccces 25 
Smith-Courtney Co .......0.6.0005. 18 
Smith, E.G........ 0000 seccees 


Smith, H. B., Machine Co.. 0000000 P 
Smith & Kilby COsecccecscecseseees 26 
Smith, S. Morgan, Co ...........4.. 39 
Snow Steam Pump Works.......... 38 


Southeastern Lime & Cement Co.. 6 
Southern Bridge Co... ..sccccesees 6 
Southern Expanded Metal Co...... 31 
Southern Fdry. & Mch. Works.... 24 
Southern Iron & Ex.uipment Co.... 26 


Southern Iron & Steel Works...... 6 
Southern Railway Co.......... eonees 4 
Speare’s, Alden, Sons & Co..... ses 0 
Springfield Gas Engine Co......... 15 
Sprout, Waldron & Co,..........55. ar 
Stafford, F. M., & Co..... eoecceees a5 
Standard Oil Co........ eeeees eesees Q 
Standard Paint Co......eseerseesees 31 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., Ltd.. 4 
Stanley Electric Mfg. Co...-....... 42 
Starr, B. F., & COscsccscsssesesvees 4 
Stebbins, Wallace..........++:: seve 16 
Steel Rail Supply Co.,........0.:+5. 26 
Stevens’, H., Sons Co.............. 4 
Stewart, James & Co...... ecbecdedls 6 


Stilweil-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Co.... 38 
St. Louis Iron & Machine Works.. 15 


Stribling. T. Coccccscccscccess covces 24 
Struthers, Wells & Co........ «s+. 16 
Stuebner, G. L., Iron Works....... 27 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co...... seeee 19, 33 
Sturtevant Mill Co.......:see sees 37 
Sullivan Machinery Co......... veee 37 
Swain Lubricator Co........55 sees 9 
T 


Tamite Co o.rcrcccccs coccsescsceces Of 
Taylor, James Knox.,......++000¢ 
Taylor, Stiles & Co.....05.05- 
Thayer, J. A., & Co .eseceesss 


Tiemann, D. F., & Cow. sesssvceses 23 
Toomey, Frank....... eoncecccccses a5 
Tower & Wallace..... .....+ + 6 
Trenton Iron Co........060055 eccese 4l 
Trevor Mfg. Co....cccccsecesees oo. B 
Triumph Electric Co,........+. cece 42 
Tudor Boiler Mfg. Co...... 6.5505: 16 
U 
Union Iron Works Co.........+++ . 6 
Utica Electrical Mfg.{& Supply Co. 43 
if 
Valk & Murdoch Iron Works...... 7 
Valley Iron Works..,.....+++se0e0e+ 14 
Vanduzen Co., E. W..... eeccenece 40 
Vulcan Works...........+5: coos coo 
w 
W. A. Deccscccccccccsccsscccccesere 26 
Walker & Elliott........ss.008 oes 36 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co....+++ 3! 
Warren Electricl& Specialty Co... * 
Warrior Machine Works........+-- 25 
Watson, Benjamin...... ...s++++0+5 © 
Webster, Warren, & Co.....- +++: * 
Weir Frog Co......s0s0 Se cccceees 13 


Wells Light Mfg. Co.,.....+++++ 
Western Maryland Railroad... é 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co........ 2 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.... 42 
Westinghouse Machine Co........» 4 
West Pascagoula Creosote Works. 27 
West Pulverizing Machine Co..... 36 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co..... ° 
Whitmer, Wm., & Sons, Incorp...- 27 
Whitney, Baxter D...........00095 B 
Wilkinson Mfg. Co......ssse+ee00+ 17 
Williams Bros.........csccereeseeee 40 
Williams, Haskins, & Co.....++++++ 35 
Williams, I. B., & Sons......+ «+++: 1 
Williams, John L., & Sons.. - 265 
Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulv. ‘Co. #7 
Willis, E.. os oes 

Wilmington iven Works. evcccccces Ss 


Wilson Laundry Machinery Co..... 8 
Wolf Co,, The.ssccccsesceccsesseee 4 


Wolf Co., Fred. W...ccesceescseee® 15 

Wood, R. D., & Co..... errrte ei 35 

Wood, W. Dewees, Cov..essseeeess @ 

Wormer, C. C. Mchy. Co,...-+++++* 25 

Worthington, Henry R......-++++* 22 

Wrightsville Hardware Co...--::: 7 
4 

Vork Mfg.. Coseeccccccsscsveees cose 315 
Z 

fomeits, J. M., & Co. weaes noel ee + 





Ads. marked ‘thus * appear every 
other week.— §& 
Ads. marked thas t appear in first 
issue of each month 

Ads. pales thus Zappear in second 
issue of each month. 

- Ads. marked thus { not in this issee 
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